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Letter I 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I propose to write to you a series of letters 
giving the main points which ought to interest 
you, as you grow up. You belong to a genera¬ 
tion of young girls who may be said still to be 
in the transition stage. I ^ow you look upon 
life as an opportunity of distinguishing your¬ 
self, and serving others and humanity in your 
own right, and without being attached to any¬ 
body. There is nothing wrong in that ideal. 
Indeed it is essentially sound. 

But to the average young girl in India, 
especially in South India, marriage is inevitable. 
And although it may look to you today as an 
unnecessary restriction on your freedom, believe 
me, in ninety nine out of a hundred cases, 
it will prove to be true freedom. 

Writing of the classes of girls to whom you 
belong, I have no hesitation in saying that, with 
rare exceptions, having to earn your bread by 
the sweat of your brow is no congenial occupa¬ 
tion. It is right and proper that men should 
earn and women be mistresses of their families 
and homes. 

I quite grant that there should be more 
economic freedom for Hindu women. They 
must have definite property rights. And the 
wives must not be purely economically depend¬ 
ent on their husbands. But this can be over¬ 
done. Many husbands, at least in these day' 
delight to leave their purse-strings in the ha/ 
of weir wives. / 
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Moreover, to be a wife and a mother is a 
noble occupation. I agree that to be a husband 
and a father is also a noble occupation. We 
must get rid of all complexes in this relationship 
and develop the pure equality complex. 

What about your future studies ? Marriage 
ought not to and I hope will not stand in their 
way. I would like you to perfect your know¬ 
ledge of English literature, to learn to play 
the veena well and learn Sanskrit, Hindustani 
and Tamil. You should continue to be abreast 
of the events of the world. Above all, you 
must continue to equip yourself to be the 
true companion of your husband in all his 
intellectual and aesthetic pursuits. That way 
lies true happiness. 

But what about the choice of the husband ? 
It is not easy to write about such a delicate 
subject. The Sanskrit poet truly, though cyni¬ 
cally, says: “The bride wants beauty, the 
mother wants wealth, the father learning, the 
relations good family and the others good food.” 
But to the extent to which it can be secured, 
every attempt should be made and in your case, 
God willing, will be made to secure a happy 
union between you and a good husband. Of 
course you will have a voice and a large voice 
in the selection. But conditions being what 
they are in our country today, your father and 
mother will have a very large say in the matter. 
It is as it should be. They have your happiness 
as their sole criterion. They will choose, know¬ 
ing, and loving you as they do, one who wUl 
make a good partner in life for you. We must, 
of course, believe in God and pray to Him that 
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He may guide us aright. But there is something 
abiding, great and true in the Hindu ideal of 
qTf^fJT which I know you will live up to. 
And then happiness, progeny and all that a 
true married life ought to grant, will be 
gathered unto you. God grant that it may be 
so. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

27 - 5-1941 



Letter II 


My dear Lakshmi, 

A hobby for you. I want that you should 
cultivate a hobby and keep it throughout your 
life. That will help to make your life happier 
and much more interesting than it may other¬ 
wise be, throughout. What is a hobby ? I 
am not giving the dictionary definition. But, 
roughly speaking, a hobby is the pursuit of some 
work which one does not have to do for earning 
one’s bread or as a matter of other obligation, 
and does purely as a matter of pleasure, though 
not casually or fitfully. Moreover the parti¬ 
cular hobby which you choose must be one out 
of the way of your normal avocations. I know 
you are very fond of books. But that cannot be 
your hobby. For study is one of your normal 
avocations. Indeed I would go further and 
say that your hobby should be as far removed 
from your normal routine life as possible. But 
it must be one which you like, in cultivating 
which you take genuine pleasure and from which 
you may get true and lasting happiness. 

After some thought I suggest that gardening 
may be your hobby. Do you like it ? I am 
sure you can learn to like it. In gardening, 
there is one pleasure hard to beat; to work hard 
and see the results of one’s work in beautiful 
plants, flowers and fruits which give happiness 
not only to you but to all those who look at 
them, is one of the greatest experiences of life. 

Of course, you will have gardeners who 
will do all the mechanical work. But soon 
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you will take a hand in the work itself. It grips 
you. But the planting of a garden, the study 
of the seasons, the wrestling with the enemies 
of plant life, the proper watering and manuring 
of the garden, the colour scheme of your garden 
and fitting it with the scheme of your house, all 
these will call for the exercise of your intellec¬ 
tual and aesthetic talents. 

In a place hke Madras gardening is very 
difficult, thanks to the climate and the water. 
But if your lot be cast -in some better place, 
gardening will become much easier. But even 
in Madras you can create good gardens. Your 
garden is fairly good and will gradually become 
better and better. 

Gardening will give you physical exercise, 
plenty of open air and will make you keep early 
hours. It is good. Gardening will get you 
in touch with beautiful birds and their ways. 
If in addition you rear bees you will learn their 
admirable ways and incidentally get good honey 
which is excellent food. 

It is possible to cultivate a garden, grow 
vegetables and flowers and fruits and use them. 
You may, to a certain extent. But I am writing 
to you of gardening as a pure hobby. Writing 
of flowers particularly, are we right in plucking 
them from the plants and creepers ? Will 
not our gardens look brighter and better, if we 
leave the flowers on the creepers and the plants 
and just look at them and enjoy their fragrance 
and appearance ? I wonder. That was Kash- 
yapa’s point of view when addressing the creepers 
and the flowers in his forest garden, on the 
eve of Shakuntala’s departure to Dushyanta’s 
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court. He says : She, who does not think of 
drinking water first, when you are not watered; 
who, though fond of decoration, does not pluck 
a blossom out of affection for you ; who celebra¬ 
tes a festival at the first appearance of your 
flowers—that Shakuntala is going to her hus¬ 
band’s house. Let her be allowed to go by all. 
What wonderful sentiments! That is one way 
of loving a garden. There are other ways. 
But there is no doubt that gardening can be 
a great hobby. You have a nice garden; 
cultivate it, learn to love it, and make it your 
hobby. God bless you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

30 - 5-1941 



Letter III 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I desire to write to you today about the 
need for you to take regular physical exercise, 
so that you may keep your body fit, throughout 
your life. God has given you and all men and 
women generally good bodies, and if only we 
use them properly, there is no need for illness 
or premature old age. 

Girls of your age or even younger girls and 
older ones and women generally, even in well- 
to-do families till some years ago, used to do a 
good deal of domestic work. For one thing, 
in most villages and towns, girls and women 
went to the river, the tank or the well for 
bathing, and brought water in pitchers on their 
hips or heads to their homes. This meant 
good physical exercise for them. Many of them 
knew swimming and swam. Swimming is a 
good physical exercise. 

Moreover they did a lot of domestic work. 
Cleaning the house and its surroundings, cooking 
and serving, washing clothes and vessels and 
milking and feeding the cattle. A girl of your 
type cannot and need not do all that work. But 
let me tell you there is nothing degrading in 
doing all this work. 

I have seen in England and Scotland how 
very few people can afford domestic servants 
and most of the household work is done by the 
housewife. Only when he can afford the time 
from his bread-winning work, the husband, the 
father, the son or the brother helps the woman 
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in her work. This is by the way. 

In the absence of such work you must take 
regular physical exercise every day. I suggest 
you consult an expert and evolve some simple 
physical exercises suitable to you, more or less 
on the lines I have suggested to you, and take 
those exercises regularly every day. I should 
also like you to cultivate some simple breathing 
exercises so that you may develop lung power. 
Above all you must spend at least two hours 
every day in the open air. Tennis is a good 
game suitable to ladies also and I would like 
you to learn to play it and play it well. If you 
can take no other physical exercise on any 
particular day, you should at least walk in the 
open air for an hour. 

The body is the foundation for all good 
works. You may learn a lot, be anxious to 
distinguish yourself and serve others. But all 
this and more you can do well only if you have a 
strong body. 

“A sound mind in a sound body.” You 
know the Latin proverb. It can be and is over¬ 
done. But there is a large element of truth in it. 

Allied to physical exercise, and an aid 
to preserve your health is the development 
of proper and regular habits—especially drink¬ 
ing, eating and the indulging of all bodily 
pleasures. In all these we must learn and cul¬ 
tivate moderation. We eat to live and do not 
live to eat. Many modern habits are un¬ 
necessary and harmful to health. 

Although Mummy and I are very fond of 
coffee, I am glad you like neither coffee nor tea 
but prefer good inilk. Keep it up. You must 
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eat plenty of good fruits and vegetables. Drink 
plenty of milk and curds and use butter and 
ghee. In all bodily pursuits be regular and 
self-controlled. 

You must also—I know you do—keep 
your body, your nails, your hair, your eyes, ears, 
mouth and teeth, scrupulously clean. Regular 
bathing and washing of hands and feet are a 
great necessity, especially in our tropical country. 

Moreover all the care of the body in a grow¬ 
ing girl like you will benefit the next generation 
also. Your body is a trust. Keep it clean, 
healthy, pure and strong. Physical exercise 
is a great aid. So keep it up. May you grow 
strong as the great and good women of Bharata- 
varsha! 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

31 - 5-1941 



Letter IV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Yesterday I wanted to quote some lines 
of Tennyson for you to stress the importance 
of self-control. But I did not remember them. 
I now do. Here they are: 

SeK-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Remember them. 

Today I desire to write to you about 
friendship. What a great thing friendship is! 
The Sanskrit word for a friend is the 

idea is that true friendship can exist only be¬ 
tween persons of more or less the same age. 
But you know the English saying—a man is as 
old as he feels. Moreover, I should like you to 
read a beautiful poem of Wordsworth—Michael 
—where an old father recaptures his youth and 
boyhood to enjoy his boy’s company. I am 
53, you are only 15 and yet you and I are good 
friends. But generally speaking you get your 
best friends only among your contemporaries. 
And the best time and place for making fast 
friends are your school and College. You know 
my best friend is a college mate of mine. 

If you ask me what the most characteristic 
feature of friendship is, I unhesitatingly answer 
—its disinterestedness. There are many rela¬ 
tionships in life based on mutual profit and 
advantages. But friendship has no particular 
object in view. It is an end in itself. To love 
a friend as yourself, aye, even more, is happiness 
indeed. To have the feeling that you have a 
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friend who cares for you more than for himself 
or at least as much for himself is a rare privilege. 

Husband and wife, father and mother, 
brother and sister, and parent and child, are all 
sacred relationships and give you great happi¬ 
ness and solace. But there is an element of 
obligation in all of them. They have got to be 
friends or else the worse for them. But in 
friendship there is an element of spontaneity and 
an entire absence of obligation of any other kind 
which make it all the more fragrant and sweet. 

Friendship has also its uses. Joy when 
shared increases ; sorrow when shared decreases. 
To have a friend, in addition to the charmed 
family circle, with whom one may exchange the 
most sacred confidences and feel the better for 
it, is a great privilege. Of course you must have 
real friends among your family circle also. 
But in this letter I am not writing to you of 
friends in the family circle. I am writing of 
those outside. 

Situated as we are in the country, it is next 
to impossible for you, outside your own family, 
to have men friends. So yoii must choose 
your friends among your school and, by and by, 
college mates. But this choosing cannot in the 
nature of things be a deliberate process. As 
I have written already, the true characteristic 
of friendship is its spontaneity. You have the 
gift for friendship. So you will get friends. 
Keep them, cultivate their friendship, and let 
it grow from more to more. 

You can and ought to have a large number 
of acquaintances and friends in the conventional 
sense. But of true friends you can have only 
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a few. You ought to be content. How shall 
we know who our true friends are ? The test 
must be more subjective than objective. A 
true friend is one who merits your company, 
seeks to serve you and helps you and is anxious 
to share your joys and sorrows. How shall 
we know it ? Instinct will tell you. You feel 
instinctively happier in the company of some 
people than in the company of others. You 
must of course while being free and frank with 
all, reserve your inmost thoughts and deep 
friendly feelings to those few who call them 
forth most from you. Nor must you be hasty 
in forming these true and fast friendships. 
Certainly some years are necessary before you 
can learn to love and care for each other as 
much as true friends should. 

It is not necessary that true friends should 
think alike on all subjects. Of course they must 
have common interests, more or less similar 
points of view and a fairly similar outlook on 
life. But if they thought alike on all subjects, 
their friendship will be very uninteresting. 
But there should be no reserve between them. 

I do hope and pray that outside your 
family circle also, God will bless you with at 
least one or two good girls and later women 
friends who will help to make your life happy 
and whose lives you will help to make happy. 

God bless you ! 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

1 - 6-1941 



Letter V 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Man, usually, is a talkative animal. And 
therefore we all talk, whenever and wherever 
we meet. But all talk is not conversation. 
Conversation is an art and a fine art at that. 
To be a good conversationalist is a social 
asset of great value and is a passport to all 
good society. A good conversationalist is 
always welcome. 

Of coui’se, there are great occasions of 
emotional stress, as when friends meet after long 
separation, when words seem to be unnecessary 
and mere company is enough. But they are 
exceptional. When you and mummy meet 
me now in the Hospital under restrictions, I feel 
quite happy when you are just here, even though 
we do not continually converse. The same 
must be the case with you. 

But under normal circumstances, conversa¬ 
tion is the well-known human medium of all 
social life. The ideal conversation is between 
two. The number may be three or four. But 
more than that number is too many for real 
conversation. In societies with which you and 
I are quite familiar, very often general talk 
goes on, but no attempt is made at regulated 
conversation. The first rule of all good con¬ 
versation is that only one must talk at a time. 
If two people begin to talk simultaneously, 
one of them, usually the more cultured, stops 
and lets the other carry on. But unfortunately 
this does not often happen. I have heard, I 
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am sure you must have heard, three or four 
persons talking at the same time. This is worse 
than useless. Talking is not an end in itself. 
You talk in order that others may hear and 
understand you. So you must make it a rule 
never to speak when others are. Then you will 
get a good hearing. 

Again in our country, generally we raise 
our voices too high. We are on the whole a 
noisy race. We must learn to talk quietly and 
gently. For one thing, it saves a lot of lung 
power. For another thing, talking in a low 
tone just loud enough to be heard by those for 
whom it is intended, is a sign of culture. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Mahatma Gandhi are supreme 
examples of this gentle conversation. 

Then if you would have good conversation, 
you must not indulge in monologues or talk 
too much yourself. You must learn to be a 
good listener. It is not easy. It requires 
charity, thoughtfulness and understanding. 
Mahatma Gandhi is a very good hstener. 
Especially when talking to those who look up 
to you, you must be specially careful to put 
them at ease, to draw them out, and to en¬ 
courage them to share their confidences with 
you. Particularly you must take genuine in¬ 
terest in them and in their doings. 

You must above all avoid talking shop. 
You are for example now full of your school, 
your schoolmates, your teachers, your books 
and examinations. You must and will talk 
about them with your school friends. But 
even with these, except occasionally, and cer¬ 
tainly with other friends, you must avoid 
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talking about them and take up other topics 
of conversation. To enable you to do that well, 
you must cultivate general interests in life. 
Fine arts, the cinema, books of general interest, 
music, sports and games, national and. inter¬ 
national events, economic and social problems 
and their solutions, civic problems and others 
are good topics of conversation. But you must 
avoid any tendency to lecture to others, and 
learn to share your thoughts and opinions with 
them. 

You will have strong opinions on certain 
subjects. Others may not agree with you 
in the conversation. They may express their 
opinions as strongly as you do, if not more 
strongly. Then you must not lose your patience. 
It is just possible you may be wrong and they 
may be right. In any case, even if you are 
right, nothing is lost by listening to the other 
side. Truth is like burning fire ; the more it is 
shaken, the brighter it burns. 

To be a good conversationalist, last but 
not least, you must have a fine sense of humour 
and the gift of laughter. On occasions you must 
be able to laugh at yourself good-humouredly. 
To go through life, welcomed in all society as a 
good friend and conversationalist, is a great 
gift. May God give you that gift! 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

2 - 6-1941 



Letter VI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Today I have moved from Lansdowne Ward 
to this room in Alexandra Ward. It is a bigger, 
airier and cooler room. It has two big doors. Col. 
MacRoberts saw me here today and expressed 
the hope that I shall improve here in health. 

I wonder if the two words “Hospitality” 
and “Hospital” have anything to do with each 
other. You had better verify from the dic¬ 
tionary and let me know. Hospitality is a 
great social virtue. In the Upanishads, it 
is stated 3?%^ ^ vr. Next to the mother, 
father and guru, you worship the guest. 
This was of course said in times when guests 
were rare and few and far between. There were 
very few travel facilities, no trains, no roads, 
no vehicles except of very primitive types. 
Moreover life was simple and people did not 
travel about very much. Again, when people 
did travel, there were no facilities for them to 
stay except as guests, sometimes of friends and 
often of strangers. Hence hospitality was then 
a well-understood mutual social obligation. 

In the impersonal aspect hospitality deve¬ 
loped, especially in South India, in the form of 
choultries with large endowments where genuine 
travellers. Brahmin and sometimes non-Brah- 
min, were fed free, for three days in succession. 
I am not writing now of that hospitality. It 
was done as a matter of charity and it has fallen 
practically into disuse now. 

I am writing to you rather of the personal 
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hospitality which we extend to our friends and 
relations. As you know, I have been the guest 
of numerous friends and relations, throughout 
the province and the country, for several years 
now. I enjoy being the guest of good friends. 
They are so kind and thoughtful and your heart 
expands. In your turn, you want to return 
their hospitality, not only to them but to others 
as well. To be a good guest requires no less 
thoughtfulness than to be a good host. Guests 
must and will, of course, be honoured, but they 
must think of their hosts also. 

But I would rather commend to you the 
virtues and the qualities of a good host. 

In modern days, especially in a city like 
Madras, so many friends and relations of yours 
come here so often that it is physically im¬ 
possible for you to play the host to all of them. 
You must therefore pick and choose. I am 
glad we have a guest room in our house. I 
would rather that it is not used except by our 
guests. I think we should have a ceiling fan 
there. 

To play the host properly requires great 
care, consideration and thoughtfulness. It is 
difficult with strangers. But with friends and 
relations, you ought to know their habits and 
preferences with regard to food etc. You should 
try to satisfy them. In our country there is the 
great difficulty of different varieties of food. 
I have often thought and still think that for 
India to function as a free nation, she must have 
three things—a lingua franca, Hindustani; a 
common dress to be worn, one for men and one 
for women, at least on ceremonial occasions. 
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throughout the country—one for summer and 
one for winter in the north ; and one common 
food of two varieties, vegetarian or non-vegeta¬ 
rian, to be available anywhere in the country. 
I wish you apply your mind to this problem. 

But short of uniformity a good host tries 
only to understand the needs of the guests and 
satisfies them as best as he can. This applies 
merely to the satisfaction of the guest’s creature 
comforts. This is very important but this is 
only part of true hospitality. You know we 
often tell our guests to make themselves at 
home. In Sanskrit they say 
You must make your guests feel as if they are 
in their own houses, not merely by telling them 
so, but by making them feel so. It is difficult 
with certain guests. But with cultured people 
it ought to be easy. 

There is a tendency in our houses, thank 
God gradually declining, to overfeed our guests, 
to prepare too many dishes, to insist on their 
eating them all and too much. This should be 
avoided. The height of hospitality is that you 
should share what you eat with your guest. 
Of course you may prepare one extra dish or 
two. But the guest’s health and convenience 
must be carefully studied and he must not be 
made to feel that if he does not eat all that is 
offered to him, the host may feel hurt. On 
the other hand, the best way to make your guest 
feel at home is to let him eat and drink what he 
wants and as much as he wants—only he must 
not lack anything. 

This involves a corresponding obligation 
on the guests also. They must not stand on 
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ceremony, but ask for what they want. I 
prefer the European method of serving food. 
Things are not thrown on your leaves or plates, 
whether you like them or not; and often much 
more is served than the guest requires. The 
European is offered the several dishes ; he takes 
as much as he wants and what he wants, and no 
more and no other. These are some tips. 
Mummy can tell you more. Be a good hostess 
in your time. God bless you! 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

3 - 6-1941 



Lbtteb VII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

There are very few Indian children of your 
age, I believe, who have travelled more than 
or even as much as you have travelled in India. 
You were born in Bombay and when you were 
barely two months, you travelled nine hundred 
miles by train from Bombay to Madras. Since 
then, thanks to a nomadic father and his travels, 
you have travelled over many parts of India. 
You have been travelling long distances almost 
every year of your 15 years, or rather now 16 
years. Only this year you have not travelled 
except to Trichy. But I hope we shall travel, 
God willing, a good deal towards the end of the 
year, after your H. S. L. C. examination. 

I know you enjoy travelling very much. 
But we can enjoy travelling very much more in 
India if we do not have to carry as much lug¬ 
gage as we have to. In Europe and in America 
it is easy to travel. You only want some change 
of clothes. Everything else including your 
bedding and towels, is found in the hotels or in 
the trains. I wonder if such a state of things 
will ever obtain in India. For one thing, our 
country is too vast and too poor. Moreover 
our wants vary. 

But even as it is, thanks to the vast variety 
in our country, travel is a pleasure. There is 
first the travel for pilgrimage. We have done 
that. You will have noticed yourself and heard 
that most of our sacred places of pilgrimage are 
in beautifui spots—on the banks of rivers, or 
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where rivers meet, or on the sea-shore, or on the 
mountains and hills. The scenery is beautiful 
and in addition the sacredness of the temples 
is a great attraction. Our ancients in planning 
the sacred temples of our country had a purpose. 
From Haridwar to Cape Comorin and Rames- 
waram, and from Dwaraka to Benares, Prayag 
and Gaya, the pilgrim had to traverse the whole 
of Bharatavarsha, and realised the vastness 
of his country. 

Then, there is the travel for purposes of 
health. Even some of our temples and other 
sacred places have great healing properties, e.g., 
Thirukazhukundram. A bath in the sea or the 
river or the sacred tank, in or near the temples 
or in mineral waters near by, the ascent to the 
hill in the mornings and the evenings, the 
pradakshinams in the different prakarams, the 
worship inside, often having the effect of Turkish 
Baths—are all health-giving. For that reason 
at least these travels are always welcome. 

Then, especially in recent years, people 
travel to enjoy the cool mountain air, from the 
plains of India to Kashmir, Darjeeling, Simla, 
Ooty, Kodaikanal, etc. This is a modem 
fashion but has much to commend it. Only, 
it is very costly. I wonder if by common 
enterprise the cost may be reduced, so that 
middle class and even poor people may have 
the pleasure of this travel, at least occasionally. 

Then there is business travel—i.e., on 
business, especially by merchants, lawyers, doc¬ 
tors and others. Such travel is not calculated 
to give much pleasure, as the persons are intent 
on their business. But even in such travel, there 
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is room for pleasure if one knows how to get it. 

Of course, the best travel is that for sight¬ 
seeing. The Taj Mahal at Agra, the buildings 
of Delhi and Fatehpur Sikri, the Himalayas, the 
Ganges and Prayag, Darjeeling, the marble 
rocks of the Narbudda, Karachi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Rameswaram, Madura, Srirangam, 
Chidambaram and Cape Comorin, are all sights 
worth seeing, whatever our religion may be. 
These are all in our country. 

But near our country are Ceylon (which 
we have travelled in), Burma, the Malay States, 
which are all well worth visiting, on travel for 
pleasure and sight-seeing. 

But travel, in order to give us the wide 
outlook it ought to, should be beyond the 
confines of one’s country. I wonder what 
Europe, America and even parts of Asia are 
going to be like after this war. In some form, 
they will survive. And although many fine 
buildings and works of art may have been 
destroyed, still one hopes there will be enough 
left for travellers to go about, see and enjoy. 

This war is a distressing affair. But when 
after the war, people resume world travel, they 
will find that man everywhere has tried to 
create beauty or to conserve and improve 
natural beauty-spots. I have travelled over 
the British Isles, Ireland, France, Switzerland 
in passing and Italy. I have thoroughly en¬ 
joyed my travels there. I hope one day we 
shall all travel there and in other countries as 
well. 

But meantime I want to tell you that even 
in Madras there are beauty-spots which you 
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and I have not yet explored—certainly in our 
province and in our country. It is up to us to 
explore them. I want that you should have a 
well planned programme of travel and carry 
it out in stages year after year. The best study 
of man is man, and we can study him best, only 
by travelling in the various countries which 
he inhabits. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

4 - 6-1941 



Letter VIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Today I start writing my daily letter to 
you earlier, as you and Mummy may be coming 
here early. I have practised public speaking 
almost continuously for nearly thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years now, i.e., from my CoUege 
days in 1904. Indeed I started even in the 
school. I have a recollection that, when I was 
six or seven, my uncle wrote out something 
for me in Tamil which I read out in the Ele¬ 
mentary School in Keeranoor in 1894 or ’95. I 
can therefore, write to you with some intimate 
knowledge of public speaking. 

It is usual to deprecate speaking and say 
that action is better than speaking. The only 
element of truth in it is that there should be no 
divergence between one’s public speech, where 
it touches one’s life, and one’s action. Other¬ 
wise there is no necessary contrast between 
speech and action. Indeed, I go further and 
claim that speech is the necessary prelude to 
concerted action or action we take because we 
are convinced by hearing others that it is the 
right action. It is only those who cannot 
speak who affect to despise public speaking. 

I may tell you at once that true eloquence 
in public speaking comes, not merely from the 
tongue nor from the throat nor from the lungs 
nor even mainly from the head, but to a very 
large extent from the heart. That is to say, 
to the extent to which the speaker feels inten¬ 
sely what he says, he is thoroughly convinced 
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that he has a message to give, and that he has 
something very important or at least worth 
while for his audience, to that extent and to 
that extent only, is a speaker truly eloquent. 
This is Mahatma Gandhi’s eloquence. I have 
watched his eloquence grow. I heard him many 
years ago. Then he was but a halting speaker. 
But today he is the most eloquent speaker I 
have heard. 

I have said before that speech is the neces¬ 
sary prelude to concerted action or to action 
by others. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise. 
For if we are to influence and persuade and 
convince others to act in a particular way, 
we have to speak to them either individually 
or collectively. Speaking collectively to audi¬ 
ences large or small is public speaking. In 
our Puranas, there is only one god—Sri Dak- 
shinamurti—who teaches without opening his 
mouth and silently. As the Sanskrit poet 
says—it is a wonderful sight. At the foot 
of the Vata Vriksha sit the young guru and the 
old disciples. The teaching is silence and 
the disciples’ doubts are all dispelled. But 
that is a divine miracle. Humble mortals 
as we are, we can communicate our thoughts 
to one another only by word of mouth or by 
writing. 

I have often told you that if a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well. So if we 
must speak, or if we want to speak, we must 
learn to do it well or not do it at all, unless 
we are compelled to do so, for the sake of 
winning our bread or for any other such com¬ 
pelling reason. 
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There are different kinds of public speak¬ 
ing : forensic, i.e., by lawyers in courts of 
law, teachers in their classrooms, actors and 
actresses in their theatres or films, members of 
Parliaments in their Parliaments, religious tea¬ 
chers preaching their sermons and, last but 
not least, leaders, politicians, democratic lea¬ 
ders or demagogues as they are sometimes 
cynically called, trying to rouse the people to 
action, not unoften to vote for the candidates 
of their parties in the elections to the Legisla¬ 
tures or other elective bodies. I am going to 
write to you in these letters—for I shall write 
to you more than one letter on this subject 
which I claim to understand—about parlia¬ 
mentary and platform public speaking only. 

The first requisite for a good public speaker 
is a good voice—neither too loud or raucous 
nor too low or inaudible, not harsh but sweet, 
and far-reaching. Sri Ramachandra in Kish- 
kindha Kanda, beautifully describes Hanu- 
man’s eloquence. The characteristics of true 
eloquence are described there, truly and fully. 
It cannot be improved upon. One of these 
days I shall read and explain the slokas to you. 

A good voice is sometimes God’s gift to a 
man or woman. In some voices you will 
notice a quality which arrests and attracts 
you. But most human voices can be cultivated 
to the requisite quality. One should begin 
early. In South India even musicians do not 
attend to their voice culture. I desire that 
wheu you join College and take up Indian 
music, you should, inter alia, train your voice. 
1 heheve you have a good voice. It can be 
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made better by culture. 

Then the next requisites for a good public 
speaker are a good expressive face, no ugly 
expression on the face, no awkward gesture, 
no thumping of tables and a standing posture 
of dignity, grace and poise. But more of this 
in my next. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

5-6-1941 



Letter IX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

The physical appearance and gestures of 
the platform or parliamentary speaker are very 
important, because the members of the audience 
have to see as well as hear the speaker. It 
is the temptation of most speakers to rely 
on physical gestures to enforce a point. But 
on the whole my experience is that by mani¬ 
pulating the voice you do far more to enforce a 
point than by any physical gesture. 

The length of a speech is a matter of great 
importance. I have spoken for hours before 
village and even town audienees when political 
education in South India began. After long 
and varied experience I have come to the 
conclusion that an hour is long enough for a 
good public speech. The secret of success in 
art is the art of omission. A painter when he 
paints a palm tree does not paint all the palm 
leaves. He paints just enough to create the 
impression of a full-grown tree. You must 
leave your audience with a feeling that you 
should have spoken more. 

There are exceptions. In the Indian Le¬ 
gislative Assembly, as you know, I spoke 
once for more than a whole day. But speaking 
before public audiences you must always keep 
your hand on the pulse of the audience. I 
always do that. And long before the audience 
gets tired or restless, you must stop. 

A successful public speaker’s main object 
is always to rouse and retain the attention of 
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his audience. It is not easy, but it comes with 
practice. Humour is a powerful ally. To 
make the audience laugh is the sure way to 
their hearts. But if they laugh inopportunely 
you must whip them into the right mood. You 
can do it, if you are sincere and earnest. An 
audience always enjoys being told the truth. 

Good anecdotes and stories are great aids 
to public speaking. Of course you must avoid 
becoming a bore, by telling stories merely. 
But you can always make a point by a short 
story or anecdote. 

Quotations are very useful in public speak* 
ing. I have found them always of great use. 
As you know, I frequently use Sanslt^it quota¬ 
tions. Sanskrit is a beautiful language, and 
there is a rhythm in it which greatly adds to 
the effectiveness of a speech, especially in Tamil. 
My experience is that these quotations are 
most apt when they come to you spontaneously, 
and on the spur of the moment. 

Then when you address public audiences, 
you must prepare your speeches in advance. 
I always do, unless I am taken by surprise. 
Then I do my best. When members of the 
audience do you the honour of hearing you, 
you must return the compliment by preparing 
your speeches carefully. I deprecate manus¬ 
cript eloquence very strongly. That is not 
speaking. You may make a few notes of the 
points which you wish to make in a speech. 
But I have often found after writing the notes 
and while actually speaking, you wander away 
from the point, thanks to the inspiration of the 
moment, the nature of the audience or other 
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circumstances which arise in the course of your 
speech. The best preparation according to 
me is mentally to rehearse your speech, make 
a mental note of the points you want to make 
and how you propose to begin and close your 
speech. 

The whole speech must be a logical one 
closely argued and with the deliberate purpose 
of proving by argument, analogies and other 
ways, the point or points you want to stress. 
One very familiar method of our ancient logi¬ 
cians, namely to state the other side, i.e., the 
side against your point, fairly and fully, and 
then demolish it by your arguments, may well 
be employed by us to prove our case. 

The language of your speech is important. 
If you speak in English, you must use correct 
modern English and not use stilted language. 
If you speak in Tamil, you must avoid being 
either too colloquial or too idiomatic. You 
must be understood by your audience easily 
and well; but the language must be also 
dignified. I try to do that and I am told that 
my Tamil is good enough for the purposes for 
which I use it. What do you think ? More 
in my next and concluding letter on this 
subject. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

6-6-1941 



Letter X 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I shall conclude the recording of my 
thoughts on public speaking in this third and 
last letter on that subject. You may wonder 
if you will have many or any chances of speak¬ 
ing publicly at all. Yes, I believe you will 
have. In order, however, to enable you to 
speak to large audiences throughout India, 
you should learn to speak in Tamil and Hindus¬ 
tani fluently and accurately. Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi desires that you should become a good 
Hindi scholar. You know something of Hindi 
already. The Hindi Prachar Sabha is oppo¬ 
site our house. You should find time to go 
there, speak in Hindustani with the friends 
there and take part in debates in Hindustani. 
You will then gradually acquire proficiency 
in speaking in Hindustani. Tamil is your 
mother tongue. It is your second language 
at school. You know something of it already. 
You read the Swadesamitran and the Ananda 
Vikatan regularly and practise speaking in 
Tamil. You will soon learn it. I myself 
did not learn Tamil after the fourth standard. 
But by practice I have learnt to speak in 
Tamil. 

The essential background of all public 
speaking is the audience. A public speaker 
should therefore make it a point to study his 
audience carefully. Whenever possible you 
should address an audience after some others 
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have done. That will give you time to watch 
the audience and how it reacts to the speakers 
and their sentiments. Then you can attune 
your speech to the audience. This may not 
always be possible. You may be the Chair¬ 
man or you may be put down as the first 
speaker, in which case you will have to begin. 
The safest rule in such cases is to assume that 
the audience is a normal and friendly one and 
start your speech; but, while speaking, you 
must watch your audience carefully, and if 
necessary adjust yourself to the audience. 
This should not however be overdone. Truth, 
as you see it, is the surest foundation of all 
eloquence. 

There are different kinds of audiences. I 
have faced most kinds. There is the friendly 
audience. It is comparatively easy to address. 
There is only one danger to be avoided. If 
you are a constant speaker before friendly 
audiences, you may tend to become a bore, 
repeat yourself and not take sufficient pains to 
prepare your speeches and try your best to 
convince and enthuse the audiences. You 
must avoid this danger. 

Then there is the definitely hostile audience. 
The bulk of the audience may be entirely friend¬ 
ly to you; but a few unfriendly souls in the 
audience may try to turn the audience hostile 
to you. To the extent to which such elements 
make short relevant comments on your re¬ 
marks, about small and pertinent questions, 
at once, if you have presence of mind and if 
you do not lose your temper really, although 
you may appear to, you can always turn the 
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tables on these people. A sharp repartee 
especially if it is humorous will make the audi¬ 
ence laugh at the interrupter or interrupters 
and they will quieten down. 

But there is another set of deliberate 
interrupters who ask questions, not with a 
view to getting them answered but to interrupt 
the speaker for the purpose of disturbing the 
meeting. The best way of dealing with them 
is to get them out of the meeting, if necessary 
with the aid of the police or of volunteers 
trained and employed for the purpose. The 
next best is to ignore them and refuse to ans¬ 
wer their questions. I have done this always 
and nearly always succeeded. 

If, however, you are making a speech 
which the audience does not like bona fide and 
therefore is hostile, you are then thrown on 
your mettle. You must then do your best, 
employ all the weapons in your armoury of 
eloquence and try to convince the audience or 
at least make them realise that there is a good 
deal to be said for your point of view. I have 
had this experience sometimes, especially on 
two important occasions, once when I was 
advocating along with Das council entry and 
again more recently when I was advocating 
office acceptance. I did face hostile audiences 
but I think I ultimately converted them. 

Your opportunities will lie mostly in ad¬ 
dressing women and men also on problems of 
health, sanitation, and of social welfare and 
perhaps also on politics—why not ? Although 
I say it, you as my daughter should do better 
than myself as a public speaker if you choose 
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to become one. God grant 

great success in this line also. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

7 - 6-1941 



Letter XI 
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My dear Lakshmi, 

You told me yesterday that you are taking 
part in a debate today in your school on “Man 
versus Machine”. I gave you some thoughts 
about it. I propose to put them down here 
in writing. 

There is no inherent or necessary conflict 
between man and machine. As a matter of fact, 
machine is the creature of man and should 
minister to him. The conflict, however, is 
between the place to be given to man and 
machine in the scheme of things. 

One thing may be conceded at once. In 
the beginning of the world, man had to do every¬ 
thing by his hands or feet. Hence he could not 
do much. He could not make big things. 
And his labour was exacting. Take for example 
transport. Primitive man had to walk. Then 
came palanquins carried by men. Then car¬ 
riages drawn by horses, bulls, mules, asses, 
camels, elephants etc. Then the railway engine 
and the trains came. Then the internal com¬ 
bustion engine. Similarly the sailing ship, the 
steamship and the aeroplane. All this is to the 
good. But there is also another side to the 
picture. I remember in my very young days 
travelling by the country cart, enjoying the 
natural scene and eating picnic meals on the 
way. It was not very comfortable. But it 
had its attractions. Is haste an end in itself ? 

Then lighting and fire. Primitive man 
got on somehow or other with lighting and fire. 
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We cannot go back to them. Thanks to 
kerosene, petrol, gas and electricity, the pro¬ 
blems have been solved. Only electricity 
and petrol have got to be monopolised by states, 
and supplied cheap to all people. And all the 
profits must go to the state, i.e., to all the people. 
Hence there is no objection to necessary 
machinery being used. 

The two most important needs of man are 
food and clothing. So far as food is concerned, 
the production of food, as far as I can see, can 
and must be done largely by man, although 
machinery may help. In our country, agricul¬ 
ture is the mainstay of a very large part of our 
population. There is room for improvement, 
by the introduction of machinery. But its use 
must be limited, and man must always continue 
to play a dominant part in the production of 
food. 

I may give an example to show how machi¬ 
nery in the production of food may be positively 
harmful. You know milled rice; and you know 
hand-pounded rice. Thanks to Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi and the All India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion, we now know the advantages from every 
relevant point of view of hand-pounded rice. 

This leads me on at once to an important 
aspect of the subject. To the extent to which 
machinery relieves man from the drudgery of 
manual work and gives him leisure to cultivate 
his intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual facul¬ 
ties, it is an unmixed blessing. Man has bound¬ 
less possibilities before him. He has not yet 
risen to his full heights. He may. He must 
have leisure for that. 



But there is another aspect of this question. 
Is the wholesale employment of machinery 
desirable in our country ? As I wrote above, 
clothing is the second vital need of man. Here 
we have the textile mills, spinning and weaving; 
and the hand-loom weavers; and Khaddar. 
If mills are expanded further and further, they 
will probably supply all the clothing require¬ 
ments of the country. But then lakhs of hand- 
loom weavers will be thrown out of employment. 
It has happened already. And Khaddar may 
have no future. Hence the reasonable demand 
has been made that there should be a synthesis 
between these three forms of production, and 
machinery ought not completely to replace man. 

Then again in our country, there is the big 
problem of finding some subsidiary occupations 
for our villagers and agriculturists who are 
compelled to be idle for more than half the year. 
And machinery cannot do poultry farming or 
bee-keeping. Let us also remember that even 
in such highly industrialised countries as Japan 
and Switzerland, there are cottage and small 
industries. There is also a beauty, an origina¬ 
lity, as it were, a personality, about hand-made 
articles, which machine-made products can 
never have. And thanks to cheap electric 
power and good village transport, we can have 
good village industries. 

Nor has machinery solved the most difficult 
human problems of poverty and unemployment. 
The U. S. A. and several countries of Europe 
are no exceptions. On the other hand, these 
huge factories run by machinery produce or at 
least emphasize the problems of slums, of 
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over-crowding and of disease. 

Whde therefore, we should welcome 
machinery as releasing man from drudgery and 
as providing comforts, we should think of man 
first and last, and seek to produce a synthesis 
between both, so that ultimately, human prog¬ 
ress and human happiness may become more 
and more identical. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

9 - 7-1941 



Letter XII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I see you are to take part in a debate in the 
All India Radio, Madras, on the 18th on “Day 
Scholars versus Residential Scholars”. I hope 
to hear it. I have heard your script read out 
by you. Let me congratulate you on the same. 
Of course as in all these debates, the truth is not 
categorically on the one side or on the other. 
It is somewhere midway. But in a debate you 
have to take one side or the other. And having 
taken it, you have to speak up for your side. 
By all means do. But while doing so, let us 
keep a sense of proportion and understand that 
there is something to be said for the other 
side also. 

The main question in this debate is—what 
is best for the boy or the girl, from the point 
of view of good future development ? 

We aU want our boys and girls to become 
good men and women. In that work, both the 
home and the school have a great part to play. 
In the case of children whose homes are far 
away or whose parents cannot give the full 
attention the children deserve and require, it 
may be wise to leave the children in Boarding 
Schools. I am thinking of parents whose work 
takes them far away from their homes, and 
frequently from place to place, and of parents 
whose work is so exacting that they cannot spare 
the necessary time for their children. 

In such cases, a good boarding school with 
children residing therein is the best substitute. 
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It is necessary, however, as you have pointed 
out in your script, that the boarding house 
must not be too large for individual attention 
being paid to the children. Moreover, such 
children must have regular long holidays, at 
least 2 months a year, which they should spend 
with their parents and near relations, who must 
also find the necessary time. In addition, 
children in residential schools must be trained 
to correspond regularly with their parents who 
should respond promptly and generously. 

Home life however, in order usefully to 
supplement school life, must be such as to do so. 
The average parents, especially the fathers, do 
not give as much time to their children as they 
should. And the mothers too often coddle 
them and do not attend to their proper develop¬ 
ment. The father in a large number of cases 
does not know as much about his children as 
he should. This is all wrong. Children are the 
centre of the home. And if they are encouraged 
and brought up properly, home life will give 
them the necessary stimulus and direction in 
the formative period. 

Children also, on their side, should look 
upon their homes as places where their educa¬ 
tion is being completed and perfected. They 
should not reserve all their sense of discipline 
and good conduct only for the school and lose 
all that sense in the home. They should realise 
what they owe to their parents and tell them 
about their school experiences and work. Thus 
the children will get the best out of school and 
home. 

There is however one distinct advantage 
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in the “Boarding School” even for young 
children, which must be acknowledged. Our 
children do not learn, early enough, quickly 
enough, or completely enough to do things for 
themselves. Somebody has got to wash their 
clothes for them, to bathe them, to clean their 
rooms and furniture, sometimes to feed them 
and to remind them of their duties. But in a 
boarding house, a child learns early to do these 
things for himself or herself and so becomes 
self-rehant. 

Moreover, the constant company of equals 
and sometimes superiors, i.e., of other girls and 
boys, knocks all nonsense out of them, implants 
in them a sense of proportion and makes them 
learn the great virtues of humility, thoughtful¬ 
ness, and unselfishness. This is all to the good. 

But one can have too much even of a good 
thing. That is why residential schools for 
children of tender ages continued over many 
years make the children stunted, starved as they 
are of the healing and ennobling influences of a 
continuous good home life in addition to a good 
school life. 

This is essentially true of very young 
children. But in the case of fairly grown up 
boys and girls, I think hostel life for a few years 
is the best for them. I speak from experience. 
When a boy or a girl is 16 or 17 years of age, 
he or she is fit for hostel life. By that time, 
home life must have done its best for them. 
And in colleges, there are long vacations when 
the boys and girls can return to their homes. 
In hostels they develop good qualities of fellow¬ 
ship and self-reliance and learn also to manage 
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affairs for themselves. 

Hence, while no categorical answer is 
possible to such debatable points, on the whole 
a synthesis of good home and good school life 
is best for children of your age. God bless 
you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

12-7-1941 



Letter XIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I see you take part in School debates fairly 
frequently. It is good you do. It helps you to 
develop your power of expression. It makes 
your intellect keen and alert. It develops m 
you the power of repartee. I hope your debates 
are so conducted that all these qualities are 
developed in the girls who take part in them. 
But I have a feeling that these arranged debates 
have an unreality about them. 

I shall tell you why. A debate is intended, 
or ought to be, to help people who feel differently 
on a given subject to discuss their differences 
publicly or quasi-publicly, under certain rules 
of the game. The idea is that the arguments 
for a position are given by one side, and that 
they are answered by the other. Then the 
arguments for the other position are given and 
similarly answered. Of course this is not done 
in any symmetrical way. Argument and coun¬ 
ter-argument must go on one after the other. 
After all the argument and counter-arguments 
are over, it is expected—it never happens— 
that the one side or the other will confess itself 
beaten and accept the other position. 

It never happens, not only because man is 
obstinate but more because, as I have told you 
more than once, life is not a series of categories. 
The truth very often lies somewhere midway. 
Moreover, there is no compelling reason why 
the one side or the other should accept the 
right and reject the wrong. We are all mostly 
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intellectually and emotionally lazy; and, unless 
there is any urgent need, we would rather not 
make up our minds. 

Moreover, I find in your School debates the 
subjects are such that one cannot feel frightfully 
enthusiastic about one side or the other. I 
wonder if you may not choose more live subjects, 
on which people feel strongly. I do not like, 
either, the idea of each girl being given for the 
debate the side on which she will speak. That 
is capping one unreality with another. I sug¬ 
gest that when next you take part in such 
school debates you choose the side on which you 
feel strongly or you do not take part in the 
debate at all. 

I have also another suggestion to make to 
improve the quality of your debates. Let not 
the subject be announced in advance in regard 
to some debates. Let the girls be told the 
subject just five minutes before the debate. 
Then there will be real debate. You must not 
go to a debate of this kind, with aU the argu¬ 
ments made up in advance. I agree that where 
you have notice, you can marshall your facts 
and arguments better. But there is something 
in spontaneity and in your advancing points and 
answering them on the spur of the moment. 

That leads me on to debates in another 
place, with which I am familiar—viz., the 
legislatures. Such debates were originally in¬ 
tended to enable participants to bring out the 
real issues and get a decision on the merit of 
each question. But nowadays that rarely, if 
ever, happens. Under the Party system most, 
if not all, members of the legislature have their 
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minds made up for them on most questions 
coming before the legislatures by the Party 
Bosses. The presumption is that the questions 
are discussed in the Party meetings. The 
Parties decide how their members should vote on 
questions coming before the House and definite 
Party whips are issued. The result is that these 
debates lack reality except to show off the 
debating skill of the participants. And there is 
the desire to convince the public outside, if the 
speakers are important enough to be reported in 
the newspapers. The Party whips being there, 
a further element of unreality is introduced in 
these debates, as except on very important 
occasions or when brilliant or important spea¬ 
kers are addressing, the members are either 
absent or listless. 

Sometimes, very rarely, the Party whip is 
taken off and members are allowed to vote on 
the merits of the question. Then debate be¬ 
comes real. 

Sometimes debates are carried on in the 
columns of the press. Of course, no quick 
repartee is possible. But careful arguments 
and counter-arguments are given. While no 
quick conversions are possible or can be ex¬ 
pected as the result of debates, well conducted 
debates have their own effect on wide public 
opinion. Democracy is government by dis¬ 
cussion. People are conservative by instinct 
and do not change their opinions easily. 
But well directed debates in public have their 
slow but cumulative effect on the thinking part 
of the community. Once they are converted, 
they tend to leaven the whole community. 



I am glad you are taking part early in these 
debates. Make them real and they will help 
you. 


General Hospital, 

Madras 

23 - 7-1941 



Letteb XIV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I wrote in my yesterday’s letter to you that 
public debates are to be conducted under the 
rules of the game. You will at once understand 
the need for doing so. Without such rules, and 
those rules being strictly observed and enforced, 
these debates will degenerate into wild disputa¬ 
tions and generate more heat than light. In 
your school debates too you will have noticed 
the need for such rules. Of course you being 
young refined girls the need will not be so great 
among you. 

But whenever serious debates are carried 
on among adults the need has been strongly 
felt for elaborate rules of debate, and for a 
person endowed with authority to enforce those 
rules. Such a person must be well educated, 
must be impartial and believed to be impartial 
by all concerned, and must be able closely to 
follow and control the debates. Such a person 
is called the chairman of ordinary meetings or 
the Mayor or President of a municipal corpora¬ 
tion, or the Speaker or President of a legislative 
body. 

The first rule of debate is that one speaker 
and one speaker only should address the meeting 
or the assembly at a time. That is an obvious 
rule. But its strict observance is not as easy 
as it looks, although it is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of a real debate. When one is 
speaking, others want to interrupt him either 
by exclamations or comments, or hy asking him 
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questions. The general rule in legislatures is 
that when a member is speaking no other 
member can get up and interrupt him unless the 
person who is speaking himself gives way, i.e., 
resumes his seat and allows the other to make 
a brief observation or two or to ask a relevant 
question. Sometimes this is done as a matter 
of courtesy. But in the heat of the debate, 
very often members say : “No, Sir, I do not 
give way.” 

Again, a member may interrupt a speaker 
for the purpose of making a personal explana¬ 
tion. This is a technical phrase, and means that 
where the speaker is attributing the utterance 
of sentiments to a member in the course of the 
debate, which he did not utter or meant in a 
different way, he may get up and explain what 
he said or meant. But the statement must be 
strictly confined within these limits. 

These are formal interruptions. But apart 
from them, smart comments, pertinent ques¬ 
tions and exclamations may be made, so long 
as they are not continuous or not too long, and 
are clothed in parliamentary language, and so 
long as the Speaker does not intervene. 

That leads me on to the most important 
rule of Parliamentary debates, viz., that mem¬ 
bers participating must use only parliamentary 
language and must not use un-parliamentary 
expressions. This is intended to see that the 
debates are conducted with due decorum and 
dignity. It is not possible to give an exhaustive 
or even illustrative definition of un-parlia¬ 
mentary words. Attempts have been made to 
compile them. But in the very nature of things, 
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there can be no comprehensive list. The general 
idea is that courteous and dignified language 
should be used, that no personal aspersions 
should be made on members, and that no abusive 
language should be employed. If a member 
descends to such language, he is at once called 
to order by the Speaker or President and made 
to withdraw the offending words and apologise. 

Another rule in this connection is that 
members taking part in Parliamentary debates 
must not address one another, and must address 
only the Chair. This is intended to take away 
the acrimony of the debate. If members ad¬ 
dress one another, they will sooner or later lose 
their tempers and may abuse one another. 
Hence the rule that speakers should address the 
Chair only is very strictly enforced in all Parlia¬ 
ments. Allied to this is the rule that members 
when referring to other members should prefix 
references by the word Honourable or Right 
Honourable as the case may be, and must not 
refer to them by their names but by the divisions 
or constituencies they represent. 

Usually, there is also a time Umit for 
speeches in legislatures. It is intended to see 
that debates do not become monotonous, and 
that bores do not unnecessarily take up the time 
of the House. This time limit is usually 
strictly enforced by the Chair except very oc¬ 
casionally. On Finance Bills and on general 
legislative measures, especially of a repressive 
character, there is generally no time limit. 
But that does not mean that members can 
speak indefinitely. For there are two other 
strict rules, viz., that members must be strictly 
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relevant in their speeches and must not repeat 
the arguments of other members or themselves. 
Parliamentary debates are usually carried on, 
subject to these rules. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

21 - 7-1941 



Letter XV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

“ Manners are not idle, but the fruit of 
a loyal nature and of a noble mind,” so writes 
an English poet. He is right. Man is a social 
animal. Of course, here as elsewhere, man in¬ 
cludes woman. From childhood to old age, 
in the family or outside, a man or a woman 
lives, moves and has his or her being among 
other men and women, relations, friends and 
strangers. This is what is called society. If 
the wheels of society are to move smoothly, 
they must be clean, oiled and well-made; good 
manners are the means by which human society 
moves smoothly and pleasantly. 

By good manners I do not mean particular 
words, or gestures or postures. They are 
incidental and often quite necessary. They 
are, however, the external manifestations mere¬ 
ly of the pith of good manners, viz., thought¬ 
fulness and consideration for others. There 
are two ways of dealing with those with 
whom we come into contact. Either we think 
of ourselves all the time, ignore the others and 
conduct ourselves as if the others more or less 
do not exist. That may help some people 
to carry on for some time but with great diffi¬ 
culty and misunderstanding and avoidable 
strain. Or you act on the maxim “ Think of 
the other fellow ” or better stiU “Do unto others 
as you wovM that they should do unto you.” 
That is the real secret of good manners. 

We have learnt from Englishmen some 
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forms of good manners, e.g., when we meet 
one another for the first time we say “ Good 
morning”, etc; when somebody does something 
for us, we say “ Thank you ” and he says 
“ Don’t mention”. These may seem empty 
formalities. They are not. Our ancients em¬ 
braced one another when they met. Or they 
did pranams. We never thanked one another 
formally and openly. Indeed, there is no 
correct Tamil word for expressing “Thank you”. 
But we looked “ Thanks”. On the whole 
though, the genius of our race may be against 
these formal expressions. I am personally 
of the view that we may well adapt and adopt 
these forms of good manners. What do you 
think ? 

A particular sphere in which there is con¬ 
siderable scope for good manners is when we 
move about in crowded places. When two or 
more of us want to get in or out of a room, 
we do not know what exactly to do and often 
elbow one another and cause great discomfort 
to everybody. The most cultured and the best 
way is for you to stand aside and let the others 
pass first. You may lose a little time but it 
will be more than made up by the resulting 
comfort to all and goodwill among aU. 

Similarly, we may well adopt the queue 
system which is based on the principle of “ First 
come, first served”. It is sportsmanlike. You 
must have noted near buses, trams and trains 
and near theatres, etc., how people jostle one 
another without any care for women, children 
or old men. This is grossly bad manners. 
One the other hand, if we adopt the queue 
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system we shall have learnt good manners, 
and also incidentally made things easier for 
everybody. 

Good manners also mean that you should 
keep yourself and your clothes clean. Not 
only for the sake of your health but for the 
sake of those whom you come into contact in 
society. Bodily and sartorial cleanliness is as 
much a social as an individual obligation. The 
use of a mild scent like Eau de Cologne or 
Lavender by you is also a service to society. 

In our treatment of women we have a lot 
to learn from westerners. Their deference for 
their women is based on the old world concep¬ 
tion of chivalry. We all call our women: 
Therefore we should treat them with all possible 
consideration. I agree we must avoid exag¬ 
geration. But within limits, e.g., to offer your 
seat to a lady in a crowded conveyance, is good. 
Similarly, we men should let the women pass 
in advance of us in moving. Of course, there 
is a recent school of thought which insists 
on “ equality ” and says women ought not to be 
treated exceptionally. I do not agree. Do 
you ? Similarly, we — men and women — 
should show great consideration in the treat¬ 
ment of children and of old people. 

Again good manners consist in your so 
conducting yourself as to be recognised by 
everybody as a lady or a gentleman. These 
words are not easily defined, but you and I 
know what they coimote. Nor is it possible 
to lay down specific rules for gentlemanly or 
ladylike behaviour. But in every speech of 
yours, i.e., in conversation, in the intonation 
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of your voice, in the deference you show to 
others, in your consideration for others, you 
can easily show that you are a lady. Similarly 
in your walk, movements and posture, you can 
show a quiet dignity and grace which will stamp 
you at once as a lady. 

Good manners do not depend on wealth, 
literary education or a high social position, 
though they may all and do help. It is the 
beauty of the heart which speaks out in a thou¬ 
sand ways, little and big, and stamps one as a 
lady or as a gentleman. Be a lady, learn to 
love and serve all, and radiate happiness and 
sweetness wherever you are. A little thought¬ 
fulness and a little willingness to subordinate 
oneself to others will do the trick. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

8 - 6-1941 



Letter XVI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I know you are fond of books, very fond, 
sometimes according to mummy and me, too 
fond. It is right that you should like reading 
books. A healthy curiosity to learn more and 
more about more and more things is the founda¬ 
tion of all knowledge and of all progress. As 
you are a child, you are naturally fond of reading 
story-books, novels and travel books. Most 
people are. But you should soon outgrow that. 
You must learn to read and appreciate good 
books on the history and geography of the 
world, on natural science, i.e. flowers, birds and 
beasts, elementary science, psychology, rehgion, 
etc. Your ideal should be to become a well 
read woman. It is neither possible nor ne¬ 
cessary for you to become an expert in these 
subjects. It will quite do, if you lay the founda¬ 
tion of a fairly wide general knowledge by 
studying and learning the elementary facts about 
these common subjects, so that when you read 
newspapers and other journals, you may follow 
them with intelligent interest. 

You are anxious to possess a copy of the 
Book of Knowledge. You should. Soon after 
the war is over, I hope an up-to-date volume 
will be published, which you will possess. Of 
course, you cannot read all those volumes at 
a stretch. But from time to time, you will 
refer to those volumes and gather a store-house 
of knowledge which will stand you in good stead. 

But apart from this general knowledge 
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you will soon develop a special interest in or 
aptitude for one or more subjects, e.g., History, 
Psychology or Natural Science. If and when 
you do, you should study some books on that 
subject intensively. Indeed your interest in the 
subject will make you do so. Such a study 
win not only make you quite familiar with that 
particular subject, but will help to make you a 
well-educated person generally. 

In addition to this, you should cultivate— 
you are cultivating already—a special taste for 
high class books in Enghsh, Tamil and Sanskrit. 
I do not know what you think of the books you 
are ^reading. Frankly, I am fed up with the 
average modern day novel. They usually deal 
with crimes or sex matters. They tire me. 
In railway trains or when you have nothing 
else to do, and when you want merely to while 
away your time, without taxing your brain, you 
may read these books. But they do not suffice 
to stimulate your intellect or stir your deeper 
emotions. 

Writing of English books, I should like you 
to read all the plays of Shakespeare. They are 
great literature. Some of them you may read 
again and again with pleasure and interest. 
Then I would like you to read some of the works 
of the poets—Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Shelley and Keats. I would certainly like you 
to read as many works as possible of Gold¬ 
smith, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and Mrs. 
Henry Wood. There are other writers. You 
may also read' them. But if you read these 
works, you will have learnt something of the 
greatness and the sweetness of English literature. 
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I do not know how you are going to manage 
it, or rather how I am going to manage it for 
you. But you should make your knowledge of 
Sanskrit sufficient to read and understand and 
appreciate Valmiki, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. 
To read and enjoy the Ramayana, Sakuntala 
and Uttararamacharita is one of life’s greatest 
privileges. They constitute a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul. I know you will enjoy them. 
I look forward to enjoying more great literary 
gems with you and mummy, some time or 
other, early. Then you must learn Tamil well 
enough to follow Kamba Ramayanam, ex¬ 
plained to you by somebody like Sri Vasishta 
Bharati. You should read B. R. Rajam Iyer’s 
Kamalambal Charitram and A. Madhaviah’s 
Padmavati Charitram. They are splendid 
novels. I do not care for the modem Tamil 
novels. They are as bad as their English 
counterparts, if not worse. But these two are 
a class apart. And you should read some 
modern Tamil journals regularly as I have al¬ 
ready written to you. 

I hope you will get the opportunity and the 
time to learn something more of Hindi—so as to 
enable you to follow and appreciate Tulsidas’s 
Ramayan. I am told that great as Valmiki is, 
Kambar in Tamil and Tulsidas in Hindi have 
even excelled Valmiki in many places. 

Well, I have given you a programme of 
studies almost for your life. That is as it should 
be. All our lives we should be students. May 
I offer you a stiffer if a better, programme ? 
Why not write a book or two ? My ambition 
is that way. I hope I shall be able to fulfil 
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it. If you keep that ambition before you, 
you may succeed, for you have your whole life 
before you. Anyhow your love of books is a 
great gift. Keep it up; only, select your books 
and read them and educate yourself more and 
more. God bless you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

- 6-1941 



Letter XVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Games and sports of different kinds play 
a large part in the lives of English children and 
young men and women. Thanks to several 
causes, they do not play such a large part in our 
country. Things are improving but there is 
very great scope for increasing extensively and 
intensively the part games and sports should 
play in the lives of our young people. 

It was not always so in our country. Time 
was not so very long ago, when in our villages 
young men used to play vigorous though simple 
games on river-sands, wherever they were 
available, or other open spaces. They were 
rough and ready games. They were not costly 
but they afforded a lot of vigorous and healthy 
exercise to the people who took part in them. 
And in the schools too, the boys played vigorous 
games. For girls also there were physical 
exercises like Kolattam etc. and once a year, 
during the Dusserah or later, the girls organised 
parties which involved good physical exercise 
for them. I hope these games will be revived 
and our boys and girls will have plenty of them. 

In your school I believe there are some drills 
and exercises. But they are neither adequate 
nor good enough. Splendid work is being 
done in the Y. M. C. A. College of Physical 
Education for training our young men and 
women physically. I wish you attend some of 
these classes and pick up some games—outdoor 
—^whioh you may play with your friends. 
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But games by themselves do, not go very 
far in the direction which I want for our young 
people. I am keen on sports; cricket, hockey 
and football may be and are too manly for our 
girls. But tennis, badminton, volley ball and 
such like sports are quite in your line. I wish 
our girls take to these sports. 

I am anxious that they should, not only 
for the sake of the open air, the physical exercise 
and the pleasure they will get from them, but 
for the sportsman-like or, if you will have it 
that way, the sports?^;owan-hke qualities which 
they must and will develop. In our country, one 
great national defect is the comparative absence 
of the team spirit. We are individually very 
clever but we cannot pull together. To enable 
us to do that, we must learn to play for our side, 
to subordinate the desire for individual success 
and to concentrate on your side or team winning. 
This requires qualities different from those re¬ 
quired for individual success. It is not easy to 
define them. But if you play sports in teams, 
you will soon know them. If you watch English 
teams play cricket matches, you will see the 
team spirit at work. Indian cricket has not 
yet come by its own, not because we lack bril¬ 
liant individual batsmen or bowlers, but because 
we have not yet developed sufficient team 
spirit. 

Secondly, these organised sports develop 
in those who take part in them, the quality of 
implicit obedience to the captain of the team. 
You know I am not for blind obedience to any¬ 
body. But at the same time, I am afraid that 
in our coimtry, there is not yet sufficient dis- 
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cipline for organised work being carried on suc¬ 
cessfully. Sports, if well organised and con¬ 
ducted, will ensure more discipline in our ranks. 
I am not advocating the doctrine—yours not to 
reason why, but to do and die. But when you 
have chosen your captain, and when you are 
playing the game, you must implicitly obey 
your captain. After the game is over and you 
and your friends find the captain unsatisfactory, 
by all means change him; but so long as he is 
captain, you must leani to obey him. Your 
taking part in sports will teach you this. 

Last but not least, in all sports, there is an 
element of chance. The desire of all fair- 
minded people is that the better side should win. 
But the better side does not always win, nor 
is it easy always to say which is the better side. 
When you take part in sports, you or your side 
may win or lose. You must learn to win without 
pride and to lose without chagrin. That is a 
great human quality. In all these sports, the 
captain of the losing side or the losing player 
is the first to offer congratulations to the winning 
side or the winner. It is as it should be. If 
you win, you may also remember that the race 
is not always to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. Learn some games and sports, play 
them well and be a good sportswoman. Then 
all will be well with you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

10 - 6-1941 



Letter XVIII 
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My dear Lakshmi, 

You told me yesterday that I should write 
to you on some serious subject. I will. What 
more serious than God and religion ? In the 
ordinary course of things, I would not have 
written to you about these serious subjects, 
as I consider you are too young. But since you 
ask for them here they are. 

Is there a God ? If so what are His 
qualities and functions ? Is He omniscient, 
omnipotent and omnipresent ? If so, why 
are there so much evil and misery in this world ? 
Are there a Heaven and a Hell ? What are 
they like ? Is there a human soul ? Does it 
persist after death ? If so in what form ? 
What is the end of man ? 

These and similar questions are too deep 
and profound to be answered in mere human 
words. The Upanishads say of God and of 
Brahman—the ultimate reality— 

3T5ir«r Rf “He from whom words retire 

and who is unattainable even by the mind”. 
We can only believe where we cannot prove. 

I believe there is a God—a divine force 
which directs aU. Of His qualities and attribu¬ 
tes, I have a very vague conception. I believe 
in God because many great and good men, 
throughout the ages and even today in our 
country, have said so and have lived and are 
living lives of those who have realised God. 
Can we realise God ? Our seers say “Yes”. 
But if we are to do so, we must go through the 
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necessary discipline. Even if we want to go to 
another country, we must travel by the pres¬ 
cribed routes and in prescribed ways. A for¬ 
tiori, if we are to realise God, we should follow 
the advice of those saints and seers who have 
realised Him and go their way. Without doing 
so, we have no right to deny the existence of 
God. Anyhow, I instinctively feel that there 
is a God. Don’t you ? 

Moreover, is it possible for us to believe that 
all the founders of the great religions, the great 
saints of our country, when they proclaim in 
verse, prose and song the immanence of God, 
did not know what they were talking about or 
were deliberately misleading people ? I refuse 
to believe that. The testimony of the great 
religious teachers of the world is decidedly in 
favour of God’s existence. 

That God is good, merciful and omniscient 
and omnipresent, is the common gospel of all 
religions. He also wants us to be good. The 
question why there are so much evil and misery 
in the world is not easy to answer. I do not 
believe—our religion does not teach that— 
that man is the mere sport of circumstances and 
has no will of his own. On the other hand man 
has a will of his own and, in the vast majority 
of cases, we sow as we reap. Generally speaking 
good people enjoy life and bad people do not, 
ultimately. But I realise there are a large 
number of exceptions and bad people prosper 
and good people suffer. Our religion bases the 
answer on past Karma. It is some answer, 
though not a complete one. 

Again, such wars as the present, earth- 
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quakes, floods and fires, challenge the faith of 
man in God. I do not want to burke these 
questions. They are troublesome. They are 
difficult to reconcile with the presence of an 
all-merciful and omnipotent God. Shall we 
then jump to the conclusion that there is no 
God ? I will not. Our limited intellects may 
not see these things in their proper perspective. 
When we learn and know and realise more, we 
shall perhaps understand these things. 

Meantime, I think you will agree that a 
faith in God is a great help and solace to us in 
our lives. I am not thinking of formal religion, 
nor of religious dogmas. But in the sense in 
which Swami Vivekananda uses it—religion 
is being and becoming—a living faith in God 
will enable us to live better lives than we other¬ 
wise may. 

Are there a Heaven and Hell, where good 
people and bad people go, and enjoy and suffer, 
respectively ? Is there a judgment day ? Is 
there a series of births and rebirths ? These 
are difficult questions. I have no categorical 
answers for them. 

What is the ultimate destiny of man ? To 
the extent to which I understand it, I believe 
in the Advaitic doctrine that man ultimately 
realises himself as one with Parabrahman and 
is above all conditioned existence. Such are 
Jivanmuktas like Sri Ramakrishna Paramaha- 
msa, Sri Ramana Maharishi and several others. 
What the process is by which man ultimately 
attains this goal, and whether he goes through 
several births and if so in what order, are all too 
deep for me. But I profoundly and sincerely 
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believe that if we live good lives, control our 
senses, and do only good to others and no harm, 
sooner or later, we must attain Moksha. In 
any case my practical religion is qftWT: spun?? 

I want it to be yours. Then 
we can go through life with faith and confid¬ 
ence, for has not the Lord said: 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

11 - 6-1941 



Letter XIX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I wrote to you in my last letter about God 
and religion, and told you of their goodness 
and essential truth. But it is a curious fact, 
not without its tragic lessons to us, that in the 
name of God and religion and up to recent 
times, many crimes have been committed. 
You and I should expect that normally belief 
in God and religion should make people better, 
rid them of all hatred and cruelty and make 
them love all mankind and even the animal 
kingdom and seek to do no injury to them, but 
only good. 

This is the true teaching of all religions. 
Those who serve and love mankind serve and 
love God best. You know the story of Abu 
Ben Adam. The practice of true religion has 
almost always taken the form of service of 
man. The great Rishis of our country, the 
Sanyasis of today, most distinguished among 
them all the Ramakrishna Mission, act on the 
principle that to serve Daridranarayan is to 
serve God truly. And the Christians, espe¬ 
cially the Catholic nuns, monks and fathers, 
carry on the lives of plain living, high thinking 
and unselfish service for all, particularly the 
poor, the ignorant and the sick. These are 
the true witnesses of the beauty and the grace 
of religion. 

As against these, do we not read in history 
that throughout the ages the followers of one 
religion or other have often fought the followers 
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of other religions ruthlessly with fire and sword? 
Why, even the followers of the same religion, 
dividing themselves into sects, killed one ano¬ 
ther by burning the heretics as they are called 
at the stake, and by other cruel means, e.g.. 
Catholics and Protestants in England ! 

Again the story of the Spanish inquisition 
and its doings and the horrible atrocities to 
make unbelievers accept Christianity, make 
one wonder if these were human beings at all. 
The tortures to which the early Christians were 
subjected make also sickening reading. In 
our own country, we have had the attempts 
of some Mussulman fanatics to convert Hindus 
to Islam, at the point of the sword, if not worse. 
Even among the Mussulmans themselves, 
Shiahs and Sunnis can and do fight—witness 
what is happening in the United Provinces 
today. In South India the Jains and the 
Saivites fought one another and killed one 
another in the name of religion. The Saivites 
and the Vaishnavites often quarrelled. Being 
mild people, they did not kill or burn one 
another. But they abused one another vilely 
and vulgarly in language unworthy of any 
decent man. Even today in Vaishnava tem¬ 
ples, Vadagalais and Tengalais, in the name of 
God, fight one another, resort to Courts of Law 
and the Police and are content that non-Hindu 
judges, magistrates and policemen should 
settle their religious quarrels. 

I have painted a bad picture of the excesses 
of misplaced faith in religion. What follows ? 
Not that religion is bad but merely that even 
a good thing may be abused by bad people. 



Thank God it looks to me as if we are after all 
emerging from the bad old days and people 
are beginning to realise that religion is an 
individual affair between each individual and 
his God, and nobody has a right to interfere. 
We are also slowly learning the lesson that no 
religion has or can have the monopoly of truth 
and that it is wisdom for us to let the other 
man believe in and preach his own religion, 
just as much as we claim the right for ourselves, 
subject always and of course to public order 
and morality. 

But this mere passive attitude will not do. 
It must become definitely positive and active 
before we can claim that religion is wholly 
consistent with enlightened civilisation. We 
must believe what the Lord Sri Krishna says : 
^ ?r«rr “Whoever wor¬ 

ships me in whatever form, I am the same 
unto him.” This is what is meant by toler¬ 
ance. Religion is and can be a powerful force 
on the side of peace, justice, civilisation and 
humanity, but only when it is broadbased on 
the solid foundations of tolerance and charity. 
You asked me yesterday whether Hinduism 
may become a purely fighting religion. I 
said “ No ”— “not for conversion but merely 
for spreading the knowledge of its great truths.” 
All proselytising religions have been intolerant. 
I want Hinduism to be tolerant. It is its 
greatest merit. 

Genera] Hospital, 

Madras 
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Letter XX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Apart from these general aspects of all 
religions, you and I as Hindus (a foreign word 
by the way to describe us) are particularly 
interested in the future of Hinduism. It is 
perhaps the oldest religion in the world. Bud¬ 
dhism is its olf-shoot in a sense, as also Jainism 
and Sikhism. The Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj are definite protestant Hindu 
movements. Thanks to its non-proselytising 
nature, Hinduism is largely confined to India, 
although at one time Hindu missionaries went 
to Ceylon, Java and the Malay Peninsula, 
Burma and other places. 

In our own country, “Hinduism” ranges 
from the very superstitious beliefs of many of 
our ignorant villagers and others to the Advaitic 
or Visishtadvaitic philosophy of refined people. 
If Hinduism however has to have a great future, 
we should undertake a big reform movement. 
All of us are more or less superstitious. But 
I think the line should be drawn somewhere. 
I certainly desire, for example, that all animal 
sacrifices in our temples (for example, in the 
Kalighat at Calcutta) should be abolished. No 
all-merciful God can look upon such sacrifices 
with approval. So also, in our South Indian 
temples. Again, the vows which some pil¬ 
grims take and perform, inflicting bodily suffe¬ 
ring on themselves, piercing the tongue or the 
body, walking on fire etc, must cease. Human 
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suffering can propitiate no God. It offends all 
our sense of decency and humanity. 

Next in importance, our temples must be 
made real abodes of God. They should be much 
cleaner than they are. Some of them in South 
India are in ruins. There are large Temple 
properties. They are not properly administered 
or used for proper purposes. The Hindu Reli¬ 
gious Endownments Board has not improved 
matters much. The Government, with the 
help of local public-spirited representatives, 
must take over the management of these tem¬ 
ples, renovate and clean them. 

But mere physical renovation and cleaning 
will not by themselves go very far. In these 
temples, the Pujas must be performed by pro¬ 
perly trained Archakas who live pure and holy 
lives. They should be adequately paid. Ex¬ 
cept for bona fide travellers, there should be no 
distribution of food in these temples. The 
money thus saved or otherwise found, should 
be utilised for teaching the Vedas, the Agamas 
and the Thevaram etc., to deserving pupils of 
all castes in the temples. The Pujas and the 
festivals should be performed regularly and with 
faith. 

These temples should be open to all confor¬ 
ming Hindus. I recognise that in religious 
matters there should be no coercion. But I 
am confident that with effective propaganda 
most Hindus will agree to this very essential 
reform. And inside the temples there should 
be no gradation among worshippers: Brahmin, 
non-Brahmin etc. 

Compared with Christianity and Islam, 
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Hindusim suffers considerably from lack of 
congregational or group worship in our temples. 
Of course we have nowadays Bhajana parties 
which go some way in this direction. But I am 
anxious we should devise some means by which, 
on at least one day in a week, there should be a 
congregational worship in our temples, a simple 
common prayer, a short discourse on some 
religious topic and then a short worship and 
Arati of the deity. This will induce unity 
among Hindus, break down caste barriers and 
make the Hindus stand up—a very necessary 
thing nowadays—non-violently or violently, 
if necessary, to attacks on Hinduism and 
Hindus. 

Moreover, apart from taking the message 
of Hinduism outside India, I am very anxious 
that the great truths of Hinduism should be 
preached to our own people by great and good 
religious teachers. Something in this direction 
is being done by our Mattadipathis. But some¬ 
thing more should be done and more systemati¬ 
cally, especially among the Harijans. They 
are as good Hindus as we, and they deserve 
and require all such service as we can give 
them. 

Above all, we who call ourselves Hindus 
should remember and act on the maxim : “A 
tree shall be judged by its fruit”. To the 
extent to which we Hindus live pure and good 
lives, practise charity and tolerance, show our 
living faith in God by our lives and our works, 
and train our children to do likewise, we shall 
have truly served Hinduism. Hinduism has a 
great future before it. But that future depends 
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on the Hindus of this and of the coming genera¬ 
tion. I hope they will rise to the occasion. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

13 - 6-1941 



Letter XXI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

From religion and God, to the Drama, is a 
far cry. As a change from a serious to a com¬ 
paratively light subject, it is justified. More¬ 
over, I may say that in its origin, the Drama 
had much to do with gods and the temples. 
Even today in the Sri Brihadesvarar Temple 
at Tanjore a play is performed every year by 
the dancing girls of the place. 

Life is so varied and so interesting and men 
and women, who live their lives in usually drab 
surroundings, desire to see some aspect or 
aspects of life portrayed before them on the 
stage so that they may see and enjoy them. 
In ancient India and Greece and in mediaeval 
England and Europe, the theatre was a very 
popular institution. The plays were religious 
or mythical or sometimes historical. 

In those days, the theatres were only open 
air ones. The theatres were free and open to 
all, some special space being reserved for the 
elect few. The hours were long and sometimes 
the plays went on whole nights. In South India 
even today, there are what are called “Theru- 
koothu” especially plays like 

Markandeya, Harischandra etc. The plays 
start about 10 P.M. and go on till 6 A.M, The 
acting and the scenery and the dresses are 
simple and primitive. But sometimes the acting 
and singing are very good. 

Of dramas outside our own country, Greek 
drama attained a high level and some of their 
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plays now extant are excellent reading. They 
say Russian drama is very good as also German 
drama, e.g., Faust, but I know nothing about 
them. Of English drama, the best known is 
that of Shakespeare. Some plays can only be 
enjoyed when they are enacted. Some plays 
can be enjoyed only when they are read. Shake¬ 
speare’s plays can be enjoyed when read or 
when enacted. The same is true of Kalidasa’s 
plays in Sanskrit. Shakespeare was not only 
a great playwright but was himself actively 
associated with the theatre, which contributed 
to his supreme excellence. 

In England, the modern drama is a very 
mixed fare. There are some very good plays 
dealing with acute modem problems in a mas¬ 
terly way. But some of the plays are not very 
much. They merely deal with sex matters or 
indulge in vulgar humour. 

Besides Kalidasa, there are other great 
Sanskrit dramatists—Bhavabhuti, Bhasa and 
others. Indeed, it can be claimed that the 
number of extant plays in Sanskrit is very great. 
They deal with all subjects except modem social 
problems, for obvious reasons. There are volu¬ 
mes of Sanskrit drama including wholly humo¬ 
rous plays. The Sanskrit drama reached a high 
literary level, dealt with love in a refined and 
cultured way and constituted high class litera¬ 
ture. As far as I know, ancient Tamil literature 
has not left us any drama, though it is mentioned 
as a recognised form of literature. 

In recent times, i.e., during the last fifty 
years and more, drama has come by its own in 
our country. In Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, 
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Bengali and Marathi etc, many good and power¬ 
ful plays have been written, some of very high 
merit. Many of them have been and are being 
acted throughout the country and are highly 
appreciated—or were till recently—by large 
audiences. The plays mostly deal with stories 
from the Itihasas and Puranas, deal mostly 
with Bhakti, some of them deal with plots from 
Indian history and a few with modern social 
and other problems. They have developed and 
are developing a style of their own. In Telugu 
the late Bellary Krishnamacharlu and in Tamil 
my esteemed friend Sri P. Sambanda Mudaliar 
have written a large number of very popular 
plays which have been and are being staged, 
wherever Telugu and Tamil are spoken or are 
understood. They have done great service in 
this direction. But their plays mostly deal with 
religion and mythological subjects, or with mere 
romance and do not portray contemporary life 
or conditions. They are good plays but within 
their limited sphere. 

Indian drama, in the main languages, in the 
sense of dealing with contemporary life and 
problems, has yet to come by its own. A few 
dramatists, with the gift, can write great plays 
about the complex life and problems of modem 
India and thereby can not only amuse but also 
instruct India. But more in my next. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

14 - 6-1941 



Letter XXII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

In the last letter, I wrote to you about the 
drama in its historical aspect and about modem 
Indian drama. Besides the names I have 
mentioned, I should like to refer to the great 
work of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore for the re¬ 
naissance of Indian drama. As a great poet 
and dramatist, as a great actor himself and as 
the founder and inspirer of Shantiniketan, that 
great centre of education and culture, he has 
done not a little for the sound development of 
the modern Bengali drama. 

Drama, as you know, can be interpreted 
best only by being acted on the stage. The 
mechanical side of the theatre—the stage, the 
scenery, the lighting, the costumes, the make¬ 
up, the auditorium, and the background music 
had been almost perfected in Europe and 
America. I hope they will survive the war. 
We have in India a great leeway to make up in 
all these directions. 

Our theatres except a few modern ones in 
Calcutta and Bombay are mostly ill-housed and 
ill-ventilated. The seating accomodation leaves 
much to be desired. The sanitary conveniences 
are primitive. The scenic effects are not unoften 
inartistic, unsuitable and far from helping the 
true interpretation of the plays, hinder it. 
As for the sartorial make-up of our actors and 
actresses, the less said the better. There is no 
attempt at accuracy, historicity or even decent 
dressing. You will agree these are very im- 
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portant if not indispensable items in the proper 
staging of dramas. The scenic background 
is of great importance. In order to create the 
illusion in the minds of the audience in regard 
to the drama being staged, not only should 
actors and actresses act well, but the scenes 
should be such as to help them. And they 
should be dressed properly and appropriately. 
In the case of historical plays, the period con¬ 
cerned and the costumes then prevalent should 
be carefully studied and adopted for the charac¬ 
ters. If mythological or Puranic plays are 
staged, then we should observe some conven¬ 
tion as Ravi Varma did in his paintings. In 
the case of modern Indian plays the question 
of dress is comparatively easy, although the 
necessary attention is not always paid to it. 
The lighting of the stage is a very important 
matter. The simple device of darkening the 
auditorium and of lighting only the stage, so as 
to heighten the effect of the acting, is not yet 
adopted in most of our theatres. Again, by a 
skilful manipulation of good lighting on the 
stage, great and startling effects can be pro¬ 
duced, which will add to the effectiveness of 
the play. 

The choice of proper actors and actresses is 
not an easy affair. I have been an actor my¬ 
self long enough to know the difficulty but also 
the attractiveness of acting. You have also 
acted already in your school. I remember 
seeing you as a Spanish gypsy in your St. 
Thomas Convent and did not recognise you at 
first till mummy told me. Acting is difficult 
because you have to simulate the emotions 
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of the character concerned, subordinate yourself 
completely, but not lose yourself. Acting is not 
the photography of nature—it will have no art 
attraction then—but the artistic simulation of 
nature, so perfect that the audience believes 
you to be the character. It requires great 
training and application. It is done hapha¬ 
zardly in our country today. There should be 
good schools of acting in our country. 

This leads me on to the question of men 
acting women’s parts or of women acting men’s 
parts. I know there are exceptions, but I do 
feel that this is unnatural and must go. Men 
must act men’s parts and women women’s parts. 
Of course this raises the question whether 
respectable ladies of social standing can take 
to the stage as a profession. They do now act 
occasionally in amateur theatricals and with 
great distinction. I hope the time will come 
in our country when respectable ladies can take 
to acting as a profession, but in the meantime 
they should learn to become self-reliant and 
able to take care of themselves and our men and 
women should learn to move among one another 
as friends and brothers and sisters and without 
any awkwardness on the one side or on the 
other. 

The place of music in the drama as such 
is an important one. As for operas they are a 
class by themselves. There is only music 
there and there are no speeches. They are very 
good. But in pure drama as such there is very 
little room for music. What do you think ? 
Drama depends for its success on action and 
movement. The quicker, the better. In life, 
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we do not sing to one another. Drama is the 
portrayal of life. Why then should actors and 
actresses sing on the slightest provocation in our 
plays ? It is ■wrong and it spoils the drama, 
except where the acting is so bad that the songs 
are the only relieving feature. Then it is rvot 
drama. I can understand a few songs occa¬ 
sionally in a play but they must be few and far 
between. 

Is there a future for Indian drama, in view 
of the coming of the talkies ? I shall discuss 
this in my next letter. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

15 - 6-1941 



Letter XXIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Yes : the talkie has come to stay, but, 
speaking of the Tamil talkie alone, I am afraid, 
unless there is radical and rapid improvement, 
it will not stay long. I do not desire here to go 
into the causes of this phenomenon. But the 
Tamil talkie has so far depended for such success 
as it has achieved, on the old theme of Bhakti, 
often overdone, or on crude sex appeal or on 
vulgar humour or on the exploitation of one 
or two actors or actresses who sing very well, 
with a background of mediocre actors. But 
even if, as you and I hope, the Tamil talkie 
outgrows all these defects and comes by its own 
and the Hindi and other talkies also go forward, 
I still claim that the drama as such, if good 
plays with live emotions, live characters and 
live situations are written and are well acted by 
gifted persons, has a great and glorious future. 

Why ? Because, however perfect the talkie 
may become, the living presence, voice and 
action of actors and actresses will always make 
a powerful appeal to our audiences. I grant 
that the talkie has certain initial advantages 
over the drama. In the talkie, you can act 
a scene over and over again, until you almost 
attain perfection, and then film it and exhibit. 
You need only take a film once, and it can go on 
for years. You can produce magnificent scenic 
effects. You can produce charming music even 
from the throats of indifferently musically 
gifted people. 
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But, in spit© of all these advantages, a 
good play well acted will always attract au¬ 
diences. The first desideratum however is a 
good play well written in Tamil, Telugu or one 
of the Indian languages. I find that while our 
dramatists are very anxious to go to the Puranas 
for their stories and plots, they have not made 
as much use as they may of the original Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. Some familiar plots 
are taken therefrom and often adapted for the 
worse. Some day we should read the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata together and you 
will find most magnificent situations, which are 
bound to make profound appeals to our people. 
Similarly in the Tamil and other classics, one 
finds similar situations, which have not been 
exploited. 

Again, in the long and chequered history 
of our country. North, South, East and West, 
Hindu, Mussulman, Rajput, Sikh, Mahratta, 
Pandya, Chera and Chola, you find a series of 
incidents and a number of characters por¬ 
traying Indian honour, chivalry, bravery and 
sacrifice which can easily form the basis of a 
number of soul-stirring dramas. To name but 
one book. Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan’ can 
supply themes for several plays. 

Last, but not least, in contemporary India, 
there are tense situations, complex problems, 
conflicting impulses, individual and social, great 
and baffling social, political and economic 
problems, which in the hands of a gifted drama¬ 
tist may be the subject of plays which will 
make history. If these plays are written in 
good language, neither too pedantic nor too 
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the development of good drama in our country. 

Then we must train a number of good actors 
and actresses who should confine themselves to 
the drama as such and refuse to act in the 
talkies. These actors and actresses should be 
trained by competent conductors. I do not see 
why, highly emotional and expressive as we are, 
we may not produce even greater actors in our 
country than in others. 

And if we solve the problems of the mecha¬ 
nical production of the drama mentioned by me 
in my last letter, I am confident that we can 
build up first class drama in our country. I am 
particularly keen on it, for more even than the 
talkie and the radio, the drama can be the means 
of sound popular education. Of course, the 
drama also must have finance and hence the 
support of the people. 

But in the case of the drama as of all 
expositions of art, I desire that some time, once 
a year, great dramas should be acted in open 
air theatres with the aid of the microphone, and 
admission should be free to all people. That 
will be one means of democratising art without 
debasing it. May the drama flourish in our 
country. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

16 - 6-1941 



Letter XXIV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
beast” ; so writes the poet, and so it has. 
Music has a compelling attraction to the learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the 
townsman and the villager, man, woman and 
child, aye even to the beast. As the Sanskrit 
poet puts it: Rig^^ urtu ; : 

“The beast, the child and the snake know 
the beauty of music.” 

For us Hindus, music is associated inti¬ 
mately with oiir gods and goddesses. Sri 
Krishna excels in his Venu Gana. Saraswati 
plays divinely on the Vina. Sri Nataraja 
dances the eternal dance of Sat-Chit-Ananda. 
Narada, the most popular of our Rishis, is an 
adept in music. One familiar way of wor¬ 
shipping God in our religion is through music. 
In all our temples, music plays a large part. 

Music has this peculiar charm about it— 
that it is twice blest. It blesseth hir n that 
sings or plays and him that hears. It inflicts 
no pain on anybody. Often enough in thin 
world, alas, when we seek to give pleasure to 
ourselves or others, there is some pain given or 
possible for others. In music, this is conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. Music gives unalloyed Joy 
to aU concerned. 

Sir C. V. Raman once said at the Music 
Academy: Not for nothing have our ancients 
invented and given great importance to the 
Vina, the Venu and the Mridanga as our most 
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popular instruments of music. These are pecu¬ 
liar to our country. The Vina approaches the 
human voice most nearly. You are learning 
the Vina. Learn it well enough to play on it a 
few songs well, while singing them yourself. 
There can be no greater happiness to you 
and to those who are near and dear to you. 

The Venu or the flute is a divine instrument. 
Sri Krishna, playing on it, enslaved the men, 
women and children and cattle of Mathura 
and Brindavan. In modern times, the late 
Sarabha Sastri produced magnificent effects on 
his flute. Sri Sanjiva Rao is his disciple. It 
is not so popular as it should be because of the 
difficulty in playing it. It deserves to be more 
popular. 

The Mridanga is a sweet instrument, if it is 
played in moderation. The late Dakshina- 
murti Pillai of Pudukottah and now Palghat 
Mani produce music out of it. The Mridanga 
is only a leather instrument and yet it produces 
great musical effects, in the hands of masters. 

But all these instruments cannot approach 
the human voice. When it reaches its heights, 
it enthrals you. You forget yourself and feel at 
one with something eternal and divine. When 
Musiri sings ,■nressnM or Semmangudi sfrfir 
*nsRT or Sundarambal sings 
emotions and feefings are produced in you which 
beggar description. And thank God, for en¬ 
joying such sweet music you need not know 
music yourself. Just as you can eat and enjoy 
fine dishes without being a cook yourself, 
you can enjoy the sweetest music, without deep 
knowledge. Of course, knowledge will add 
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to your enjoyment. 

It is a moot question, whether women or 
men excel in vocal music. So far with a few 
notable exceptions, in our country men have 
excelled and are excelling. Sudraka, the author 
of the Sanskrit drama Mrichakatika, thought 
otherwise. Returning from a music perfor¬ 
mance the hero Charudatta tells his friend 
Maitreya, after praising the musician in several 
ways: “Why, I thought there was a woman 
inside him. ” My own personal view is that 
the woman’s voice is peculiarly suited to pro¬ 
duce magnificent musical effects. Men must 
teach and women must sing. The time, how¬ 
ever, is not yet. 

I am talking here of public musical per¬ 
formances. But my ideal is good music in 
every home. So it was in our country till 
recently. In rich and middle class houses and 
even in poor people’s houses, women knew to 
sing and sang well. I myself remember attend¬ 
ing some marriages, long ago, where there 
were no professional musicians engaged, but 
the women of the families sang beautiful songs 
in sweet voices. The human voice can be 
trained and if only in all our houses, some women 
at least could sing and sing well, and did sing, 
what a difference will it make in our otherwise 
drab lives ! You should set an example. 

Gleneral Hospital, 

Madras 

17-6-41 



Lbttbb XXV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

In this letter, I write to you on some 
points connected with public musical perfor¬ 
mances. The Radio is the most important and 
the most popular of them today. For several 
hours, in several countries in the world, from 
numerous broadcasting stations, music is broad¬ 
cast which tens of thousands with private sets 
listen in to and many more from public receiving 
sets. In our country I believe there are about 
12 broadcasting stations broadcasting daily, 
inter alia, music. 

Our country is so large and our tastes, in 
music as in other matters, so parochial that we 
listen in only to our stations. But I think we 
should learn to listen to and appreciate at 
least Indian music from aU Indian stations. 
After all there is so much in common between 
Hindustani and Carnatic music. Some time 
ago, a questionnaire was sent out by the All 
India Radio, raising among others the question 
of synthesizing Indian music, as much as possi¬ 
ble. I think the All India Radio has a great 
opportimity in this direction and must utilise 
it. I answered the questionnaire mentioned 
above, and I hope something will come 
out of it. 

On the whole, the music from the A. I. R. 
is sometimes very good, usually good and some¬ 
times bad. Bad music may be heard once but 
must not be repeated. The selection of musi- 
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clans must be made on the pure basis of merit 
and patronage, communalism and provincialism 
must be thoroughly excluded. Rising talent 
should be encouraged. 

Next, we have the music in the talkies. 
We get some very good music there sometimes. 
But not unoften vulgar songs set to vulgar tunes 
are sung. I do not mind folk songs. I welcome 
them. But there should be a dignity about all 
music. There is no use blaming the audience 
and saying they want such music. It is a 
vicious circle and must be broken. 

Last but not least come the usual public 
music performances as such, run by Acade¬ 
mies, Sabhas and Societies. In spite of the 
Radio and the talkie, good musical performan¬ 
ces will always attract large audiences. Now 
these performances, though there is some im¬ 
provement recently, last too long. Four hours 
is the normal time. It is too long. Two hours 
and a half, with an interval of 15 minutes, is 
long enough. The performance should begin 
at 5.15 P.M. and go on till 6.15 with an interval 
of 16 minutes and again go on from 6.30 P.M. 
and close at 8 P.M. The musician will not be 
tired, he will not allow the accompanists to 
dominate, the music will be much better, the 
musicians will live healthier and longer lives and 
the audience will thoroughly enjoy the perfor¬ 
mances. To begin with, there may be some 
grumbling from those who care for quantity 
rather than for quality. But by and by things 
will adjust themselves. Moreover, this will 
stop the bad habit of musicians drinking 
coffee, soda etc., publicly on the platform. 
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and the audience doing likewise or talking 
loudly. 

Then I suggest that the musician must take 
a minute before each song, state the name of the 
author, the Raga, the tala and the subject. 
This will enable the audience to follow the music 
better—or programmes may be printed and 
distributed. But I prefer the former. 

I do not know what you think of the Pallavi. 
It is done better nowadays. But I have often 
felt it was too dull and too long. Of course, 
expert musicians say that it is very good. 
Perhaps, yes. But, talking on behalf of the 
layman, I should not be sorry if the Pallavi 
were omitted altogether from our performances, 
especially if as I have suggested they are to be 
shorter. Anyhow the Pallavi should not take 
more than 10 minutes. 

I am personally anxious—I am sure you also 
are—that at least in the Tamil country more 
Tamil songs should be sung. It is a libel to say 
that there are not good songs in Tamil. Gopala- 
krishna Bharati’s Nandancharitram, Aruna- 
chala Kaviraya’s Ramayana Kirtans, the Theva- 
rams, the Javalis and Bharati’s songs, are as 
good music as you can hear anywhere. 

It is very important that the violin and the 
mridangam should be the only accompaniments 
for a vocal music performance. I have no 
patience with those who multiply the accompani¬ 
ments. Numbers never can supply quality. 
And the accompanists must be occompaniMft. 
The singer must dominate the stage. 

The members of the audience must also 
co-operate by silent and sympathetic hearing. 
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When the Mangalam is sung, we should all stand 
up in silence. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

18 - 6-1941 



Letter XXVI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

A love of the fine arts is a true sign of 
culture. As the Sanskrit poet has it: Rr^f*r- 
I “He who is 

devoid of poetry, music and art is a real 
beast, only he has no tail or horns”. I have 
written to you in the last few letters about 
music. 

The next important fine art which you may 
cultivate and which some do in this country is 
painting. It is the art which seeks to produce 
on canvas the human form, natural scenery, or 
great incidents. There are several schools of 
painting. Painting, as all art, has got to 
observe some conventions. Painting is not 
photography. It is something bigger and much 
more artistic. During my visits to Europe in 
1919 and especially in 1925, I had the privilege 
of seeing some magnificent paintings in Rome, 
Venice, Naples, Paris, London and Edinburgh. 
I hope they will survive this war. If they do, 
we should go and see them some day. 

Painting is the artistic reproduction of 
nature, so true that it almost makes you believe 
it is nature. The story is told of two great 
painters and a king. One painter painted some 
luscious fruit on a wall facing an open place. 
On the appointed day, and before the King, the 
painter unveiled his painting and lo, the birds 
actually came and pecked at the fruit, believing 
them to be real ones. The King was greatly 
pleased. 
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The other painter who was present wanted 
to go one better. So he confined himself to a 
room for a long time, and one day, invited the 
King and others to come and see his painting. 
They went to the room and found on the wall 
only a beautiful curtain. The King asked 
the painter: “Where is the painting ?” The 
painter replied: “Your Majesty, please lift 
the curtain and you will find the painting be¬ 
hind.” The King went forward to lift the 
curtain and knocked his hand against the wall. 
The painted curtain was so like a real curtain. 
The painted fruit misled the birds, but the 
painted curtain misled the King himself. Such 
is the beauty of great painting. 

In our country, pamting is an ancient art. 
For several thousands of years, there have been 
magnificent and beautiful paintings in our 
country. I have not yet seen the paintings 
in the Ajanta and the Ellora caves. One day 
soon I hope to do so, with you and mummy. 
They say they are magnificent paintings. You 
find such paintings in some other places in the 
country. These are Hindu paintings. Then 
there were the Buddhists and still later the 
Moghul paintings. Later came the Mahratta 
school of painting, with its small counterpart 
in the Tanjore school of painting. 

Baja Ravi Varma practically founded a 
new school of painting. *I hope you have seen 
his original paintings in the Mysore Palace, in 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer’s house, and in the 
Travancore Art Gallery. If not you ought to 
see them soon. It is easy to criticise Ravi 
Varma’s paintings, but they have served a great 
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of our gods and goddesses which adorn most 
Hindu homes. 

Then there are the Bengali and the North 
Indian schools of paintings. You have seen some 
of their pictures in Delhi and Calcutta, There 
are two or three of them in our house. Some¬ 
times their technique does not appeal to us. 
But there are some very fine pictures which 
they have produced. 

The Madras School of Arts has been doing 
very good work in this direction for many years. 
Every year, they organise a good exhibition of 
their pictures. You should visit it regularly. 
There is a magnificent collection of pictures in 
the late Sri S. V. Ramaswamy Mudaliar’s house. 
I think that as in other great cities we should 
have a good picture gallery in Madras; 

For yourself, I suggest that you may well 
learn painting when you get some little time. 
If you get a good teacher, devote some time 
to it every day regularly, and develop a keen 
interest in it, you can paint decently in a few 
years’ time. In any case, I thinlc we should 
all possess in our houses at least a few good 
paintings. They add to the beauty and the 
charm of the home. And children love these 
pictures, don’t they f 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

19-e-1941 



Letter XXVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

In this letter, I desire to write to you about 
one or two more fine arts, of which you should 
know something. Next to painting comes sculp¬ 
ture—the art which translates in marble or 
stone, human or divine forms. Sculpture also, 
like painting, is an ancient art. Ancient India, 
ancient Egypt, ancient Greece and ancient Rome 
among other countries developed sculpture to 
a high degree. And through the ages sculp¬ 
ture has occupied a prominent place among the 
fine arts. 

The motives for painting and sculpture 
are more or less the same. First there is the 
desire to give form to our conceptions of the 
Divine: gods, goddesses, angels, avatars, great 
divine events and the worship of the Deity. 
Then there is the desire to put, in marble or 
stone, the forms of human beings whom we love, 
revere or honour and whom we want to im¬ 
mortalise. That is the history of statues. 

Now sculpture is a difficult art, especially 
for women. I do not believe there has ever 
been a woman sculptor. Apart from other 
things, the physical labour involved is too much 
for women. When you think of it, it is wonder¬ 
ful. Out of a mere lifeless block of stone or 
marble and with a chisel, the human brain and 
the human hand produce figures which enthral 
you. The symmetry, the proportion and the 
grace of the figures are wonderful. 

But what has always evoked the greatest 
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admiration in me is the expression on the faces 
of these so-called lifeless %ure8. I shall give 
you one striking example. In 1925 I saw in 
Paris in the entrance Hall of the Opera, two 
nude statues of women, one sacred and the other 
mundane. The figures were more or less the 
same. But there was something in the eyes, 
in the expression in the face, which made a vast 
difference between the two statues. One re¬ 
minded you of the world and worldly things and 
the other of God and divine things. That is the 
master stroke of genius. 

In our country, especially in our South 
Indian temples, we have magnificent examples 
of sculpture in stone of men, animals, horses, 
elephants, etc. You should see them in the 
deserted temple in Vellore Fort, in the Sri 
Minakshi temple, in the Sri Nataraja temple in 
Chidambaram, in Mahabalipuram, in Conjee- 
varam and in other places. The meticulous 
attention to detail, the expressions on the faces, 
the figiu'es themselves with the veins and blood¬ 
vessels showing, and the animals with their very 
realistic expressions, are triumphs of the sculp¬ 
tural art. 

Nowadays, that art is languishing but for 
the encouragement given by the Nagarathars, 
who have rendered distinguished service in 
the renovation of our temples. Then great men 
are also honoured by their statues being erected. 
The Madras School of Arts is also doing some 
work. But I think there should be a good 
school of sculpture in our coimtry and in our 
province. 

Architecture is a great art. We in India, 
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with our magnificent temples, forts and palaces, 
though some are in ruins and last but not least, 
the Taj Mahal, are the proud inheritors of 
great architecture. There are different schools 
of architecture. The Hindu, the Greek, the 
Saracenic, the Moghul, the Pallava, the Gothic 
and the Roman. Sometimes they are synthesis¬ 
ed. Great workmen and artisans are now 
languishing for want of patronage. I doubt 
greatly whether after this war, there will be the 
desire or the means to build great works of 
architectme. I hope there will be. I strongly 
believe that it is the duty of a civilised state to 
encourage the arts, especially music, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, particularly the last, 
as no private citizen can do much by himself. 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever and life 
will be very dull indeed and for the poorest, 
unless they can enjoy looking at these perfec¬ 
tions of beauty. 

Apart from that, even in building their 
homes, private citizens can encourage the right 
type of architecture on a small scale. The 
“City beautiful” cannot be achieved except on 
the basis of beautiful houses. 

To be able to appreciate and enjoy beauty 
in the fine arts and to share it with others is a 
great privilege. May God bless you, increa¬ 
singly, with this privilege. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

20-6-IWl 



Lettee XXVIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

“Social service” is a phrase which one 
hears very often nowadays. The idea behind 
it is a splendid one. Those who are better off, 
either because God has endowed them with 
greater natural gifts, or because they have 
larger worldly possessions, or because they are 
more humane and human than others, are 
expected to help those less fortunate. Nob- 
lease oblige'’’ as the French phrase has it. 

Life is a difficult affair and unless those of 
us who can afford to do so, do our best to bring 
some light and sweetness into the lives of other 
people, things will be very difficult for them. 
That is what is meant by social service. It is 
often claimed that this is a Christian conception 
and that the Hindus did not know it or at least, 
did not largely practise it. In one sense this 
is true, viz., in the organised form of modem 
social service, hospital visiting, slum visiting, 
health campaigns, literacy centres, maternity 
work, etc. We did not specialize. But in our 
ancient villages, there was always some form of 
help by the rich for the poor, poor feeding, 
distribution of rice, etc. 

Today in India, it is right and proper that 
social service should be organised. Particu¬ 
larly in our growing towns, with their slums, 
large labour population, homeless people, beg¬ 
gars, able-bodied and diseased, there is need 
for educated selfless and willing men and women 
to organise relief. In their larger aspects, 
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housing, relief of beggars, mass education, 
treatment of the infirm, are all problems for the 
state and the municipalities. But in the human 
aspects, a great deal can and ought to be done 
by willing and competent social workers. 

In Madras such work is being done by a 
large number of social welfare associations. The 
Triplicane Sociological Brotherhood is one of the 
oldest associations engaged in this work. The 
most difficult is slum visiting. I have ex¬ 
perience of this work. The people who dwell 
there suffer at least half from ills which they 
can avoid. But they are too poor, too ignorant, 
and too listless to take the necessary pains. 
Social workers have to rouse them to do their 
best for themselves. They are difficult people. 
Some of them have the inferiority complex, 
some of the social workers have the superiority 
complex. But if both the sets of people will 
shed these complexes and develop the human 
complex, a great deal of good work can be done. 
In the Gokulam Harijan colony, Sri Visalakshi 
and her band of selfless workers have done 
splendid work. The secret of success lies in our 
ability to rouse the self-respect of these people, 
make them do things for themselves and take 
pride in their houses and their surroundings. 

The three worst enemies of the slum dwel¬ 
lers are drink, ignorance and the moneylender. 
Whatever may be said in theory against making 
people moral by compulsion, there is no doubt 
that in this country the poor must be prohibited 
from d rinkin g alcohol or toddy. Wherever 
prohibition has been introduced in this country 
by the Congress governments, it has been a 
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success. It is bound to be. Mere temperance 
lectures will not do. Till prohibition is intro¬ 
duced by law, social workers have their work 
cut out in weaning people away from drink. 

Then a vigorous campaign should be con¬ 
ducted to banish ignorance and illiteracy from 
among these people. The latter is more diffi¬ 
cult than the former. With the help of good 
talkies, gramophone records, lectures and music, 
it should be possible to give useful information 
on many important subjects to these people 
and make them conscious of their duties, res¬ 
ponsibilities and rights. Side by side with this, 
adult literacy centres should be conducted by 
willing social workers, with the help of the 
state and of the local self-governing bodies. 
As Mayor, I started some such centres in Madras. 
I hope they will succeed. 

Last but not least, these unfortunate 
people should be taken out of the clutches of 
grabbing moneylenders. Their lives are con¬ 
tinuous struggles, largely because of these 
people. Co-operation and thrift are well-known 
devices to curb this evil and ultimately to 
abolish it. But to work co-operation well, we 
want educated, honest and disinterested workers. 
Social welfare workers can and ought to help. 
Social service is twice blest. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

21 - 6-1941 



Letter XXIX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

As an illustration of the difficulty of dealing 
with social welfare problems, I may tell you a 
few words about begging in this letter. The 
problem is complicated in our country by its 
religious associations. In Ancient Hindu India, 
a respected part of society lived on the charity 
of others, without any feeling of inequality or 
of condescending patronage. The Gurus of old 
—many of them Rishis—lived in their hermita¬ 
ges far from the madding crowd and taught their 
pupils, boys and girls, the secrets of life here and 
hereafter. All tuition was free; more, the 
Sishyas were fed and clothed in the Ashrams. 
RatW, the Brahmacharis went and begged for 
alms of the householders, Grihasthas—who 
considered it a privilege and a duty to give them 
alms. These were the great institutions of 
learning—aye, universities, maintained in those 
days. One part of this custom persists even 
today in Brahmin families where the boys after 
their upanayanam is performed, beg for alms 
saying ^ of the Grihinis who consider 

it their duty to give them alms. 

Similarly all Grihasthas are enjoined to 
worship the or the guest next to 

their mother, father and Acharya. All this was 
possible because of the comparative plenty 
then in the country and the prevalent social 
conceptions. But those who thus lived on the 
alms of other people were not idle. They either 
discharged the highly important social duty of 
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education or they were Sanyasins or Rishis, 
whose very presence was a benediction and a 
blessing, and who not unoften gave the solace 
of spiritual and religious living and teaching to 
all people. 

Throughout the middle ages and till com¬ 
paratively recent times, charity in the form of 
giving and receiving alms continued. But now 
all these things have changed. Thanks to 
quick modern methods of transport, there is no 
need for feeding pilgrims on the way. Thanks 
to modem schools and colleges, the older guru- 
kulas have disappeared. And indeed, thanks 
to the whole conception of modern society, with 
rare exceptions, Brahmacharis and Sanyasins 
have ceased to function as they did of old. 

Public begging today, certainly in the 
cities and often enough in the villages, is a 
social disease, which must be put down. It 
persists largely because the average Hindu, the 
average Mussulman and even the average Chris¬ 
tian believes it to be an act of great merit and 
mercy that he should personally give a pice 
or some rice into the hands of the beggar direct. 
We have not yet leamt that charity can be 
organised, that we may all contribute our mite 
to a common fund, and that the deserving 
beggars, i.e., those who are too infirm or disabled 
to work and who have nobody to support them, 
may be helped in a public institution. If we 
learn that, one half of the beggar problem will 
be solved. 

But the other, and the more difficult, half 
will still remain, viz. the able-bodied beggars. 
They constitute themselves more or less into a 
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profession, use the infirm, the diseased and the 
decrepit to beg for alms, give them a small 
portion and pocket the rest themselves. Several 
of them have organised begging as a profession. 
Now this must be put down. As Mayor of 
Madras last year, I took a great deal of interest 
in it. And I believe a law has been enacted 
now in Madras City by which the able-bodied 
beggar will either have to give up begging in 
public places or will be committed to an able- 
bodied beggars’ home, where he will be com¬ 
pelled to work and earn his bread. I hope this 
law will be worked vigorously. 

Begging by able-bodied beggars is the 
biggest nuisance in public places, especially near 
railway stations, trams, buses, temples, mos¬ 
ques, churches etc. The law mentioned above 
will, I hope, help. But the public must also 
co-operate. They should refuse to give alms in 
such public places. 

Then there are the beggars who go begging 
from house to house. They can be a great 
nuisance. Perhaps it may be difficult to prevent 
that altogether by law, for it can be evaded. 
Nor will the householder easily agree to refuse 
always to give them alms. As they have done 
in Kottayam, some of these beggars who de¬ 
serve it may be licensed and the householders 
may be gradually persuaded to give alms only 
to the licensed beggars. Then the unlicensed 
beggars may soon disappear. 

In any case, beggars suffering from loath¬ 
some and infectious diseases must be taken out 
of public streets and public places and from 
villages and towns. The earlier and the more 
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completely, the better. I have mentioned these 
ideas to you, so that you, when your time comes, 
may think about these and similar social pro¬ 
blems and help in their solution on right and 
humane lines. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

22 - 6-1941 



Letter XXX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

A very significant fact about all social 
welfare work in India is that there are seven 
lacs of villages and that the overwhelming 
majority of our people live in villages. So 
there can be no real improvement of the condi¬ 
tions under which our people live, unless the 
villages are tackled and made worth while 
places for people to live in. Hence it is but 
natural that the phrase “village reconstruction” 
should be so popular as it is today. 

Mahatma Gandhi attaches very great im¬ 
portance to it. Hence his Charkha programme, 
the All India Village Industries Association, the 
Wardha Scheme of education, and his own 
settling down in Sevagram and making it his 
permanent home. Even the Government of 
India pays lip homage to this. The Provincial 
Governments including the Congress govern¬ 
ments, have been tackling this problem. Hence 
Prohibition, the Agriculturists’ Debt Relief 
Act and rural sanitation and water supply 
schemes. 

The real problem of village reconstruction 
centres round the economic life of the village. 
Speaking of South India, most of our villages 
are deserted villages. The most enterprising 
of the villagers have settled down in towns. 
Village industries have been almost crushed 
out of existence. Agriculture still follows pri¬ 
mitive methods. The standard of life in the 
villages has been raised without a corresponding 
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increase in their income. The village sowcar or 
moneylender alone thrives in the villages. 
Litigation has assumed unhealthy proportions. 
The village common life has either ceased to 
exist or has lost nearly all charm and grace. 

Hence when the cry “back to the village” 
is uttered by lecturers and others, yoimg men 
and women who are expected to respond, laugh 
incredulously. But there is no other way. The 
first reform is to make agriculture up to date ; 
to see that the irrigation and drainage channels 
are kept in repair, wherever necessary, with the 
help of the villagers themselves ; that manure 
is conserved and used in the villages; that 
village forests are protected, that the water 
supply is made pure and adequate ; that the 
village cattle are improved; that village com¬ 
munications are good ; and that every village or 
group of villages has a school, a dispensary and 
a public radio receiving set and a common place 
of meeting or of worship. All this will need 
money, but with the wilhng help of the villagers 
themselves and under the lead of a Government 
whom the people trust, all these and more are 
possible. 

Then it will be possible for us to induce 
our educated young men—married people, pre¬ 
ferably—to settle in our villages and become 
village leaders. I attach great importance to 
this. We want in our villages leaders who, 
by staying and identifying themselves with the 
villagers, will be able to help them to help 
themselves. A beginning should be made with 
keeping the village streets and common places 
clean, keeping the sources of water supply pure 
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and uncontaminated and dealing with infec¬ 
tious diseases, especially small-pox and cholera, 
in modem ways. These young men may be 
themselves the village schoolmasters. They 
will conduct adult literacy classes in the schools. 
They will read the newspapers of the day and 
convey news to the people. They will write and 
read letters for them. They will arrange com¬ 
munal entertainments for them. They will help 
to settle most village disputes avoiding costly 
resort to courts of law except in extreme cases. 
They will help the villagers to put down cor¬ 
ruption among revenue, police and irrigation 
officials. 

Such young people should be trained for this 
work, if necessary by conscription, and sent to 
all our villages. They will be paid a living wage 
for themselves and their families for the first 
five years. And then if there is anything in 
them, they will be supported voluntarily by 
the villagers themselves. 

In any case, our villages have to be re¬ 
constructed, especially the human material in 
them. No Government dare ignore their in¬ 
sistent call; the money, the men and the re¬ 
sources must be found. The whole land system 
will have to be recast. Three acres and a cow 
for each working agricultural family is not an 
impossible ideal. The absentee landlord must 
go. The land revenue on small holdings is too 
high and must be reduced. The agriculturist 
must develop subsidiary occupations—spinning 
and weaving, poultry keeping, bee keeping, mat¬ 
weaving, basket-making, shoemaking, carpen¬ 
try etc. The villages and the villagers must be 
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made to live, once more. Then all will be well 
with India. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

23 - 6-1941 



Letter XXXI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Important as viUage reconstruction is, 
there are a few cities, big and small, in our 
country ; and as our cities must set the example 
to our villages in communal cleanliness, it is 
right and proper that particular attention should 
be paid to this problem in our cities. The 
question of communal cleanliness assumes grea¬ 
ter importance in the cities because of their 
crowded nature. Our cities in South India are 
comparatively speaking much better planned 
and much better situated. You have seen 
some of the cities in Northern India. The 
streets are so narrow and the houses are so high 
that the sun hardly ever penetrates them. 
Their problems of sanitation and health are, 
therefore, more complicated than ours. 

We, as a race or nation, are in point of 
personal and sartorial cleanliness, at least as 
good as other nations, if not better. Again, 
I am writing only of South India. Our people 
bathe daily and wash their clothes. That is as 
it should be. But when it comes to keeping 
or helping to keep the public streets, lanes and 
places clean, we have a great deal to learn from 
others. 

It is an unsavoury fact, but truth compels 
me to say, that we do not hesitate to foul public 
places and fill them with filth. Even the 
educated among us are not free from this social 
offence. I agree that in crowded cities there 
should be provided adequate and well kept 
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public conveniences which people may freely 
use. But even where they are provided, they 
and the neighbouring public places are abused 
by our people. We must develop the civic 
conscience well enough to prevent such things. 
No municipality can, even with the best con¬ 
servancy staff, keep a town clean unless its 
citizens co-operate heartily in this matter. 

My experience of the City cleaning cam¬ 
paign last year has convinced me that, while 
propaganda is good, the fear of punishment 
is necessary. People who foul our streets must 
be apprehended by special police appointed for 
the purpose and punished adequately. Hono¬ 
rary and other magistrates who try such offen¬ 
ders must realise that these offenders are a 
danger to public health. 

Then women can help a great deal in 
keeping our cities clean, if they will not throw 
the rubbish collected from their houses in the 
streets just after the conservancy cart has left, 
but keep it collected in a covered bin in the 
house and empty it in the municipal conser¬ 
vancy cart as it comes in the morning and in the 
evening. This is regularly done in Colombo, 
an eastern city. I do not see why it should not 
be done in Madras. 

Then they should not allow their cooking 
and other vessels to be cleaned and washed in 
the street. This is an unwholesome practice, 
from every point of view. Last but not least, 
they must not allow their children to foul the 
street. Women social welfare workera with the 
right spirit, have their work cut out in this 
direction among their sisters. 
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It is important that education in such civic 
matters should be given to our children in our 
schools, for if they are taught while young the 
importance of helping to keep their cities clean 
and healthy, they will grow up to be useful 
citizens. 

Then in crowded cities, there is always the 
question of infectious diseases. Opinions may 
and do vary about vaccination and revaccina¬ 
tion. But statistics prove that small-pox has 
been practically extinguished in countries where 
vaccination and revaccination are compulsory, 
both in law and in fact. So we must see that 
all people are vaccinated. Similarly in the 
case of diseases like cholera, typhoid etc, modern 
medicine is in most cases able to cope with them, 
if detected and treated in time. The public 
must co-operate. 

One of the biggest problems of public 
health in Madras is the presence of cattle, es¬ 
pecially milch cattle, in large numbers in the 
City. This is not as it should be. London, with 
its seven million inhabitants, gets its milk 
supply without a single head of cattle in the city. 
Such a drastic state of things is not possible in 
Madras. But all cattle, except those kept at a 
certain prescribed minimum for purely domestic 
purposes, should be kept outside the City. 
Then these cattle yards, the festering sources 
of flies and diseases, will cease to exist. The 
cattle will have good pasture to feed on, good 
water to drink and good air to breathe. We 
shall get better milk, in sealed bottles, in trains 
and buses specially refrigerated. 

Then we have also to see that the edibles 
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made and sold in the city are done under clean 
and hygienic conditions. They are not today. 
Have we not seen, especially in the poorer 
quarters of the city, things made in ovens 
on gutters and swarming with flies and people 
buying and eating them ? This state of things 
must go. 

All these and similar other problems are 
capable of solution, but only when there is a 
proper civic conscience developed, not only to 
observe the right conduct oneself, but to see 
that others do likewise. Madras will soon 
have an adequate water supply and under¬ 
ground drainage throughout. It is on the 
whole a well planned city with large open spaces. 
It has a magnificent sea beach. Madras must 
become the city beautiful. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

24 - 6-1941 



Letter XXXII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

When I told you yesterday that I was 
going to write to you today about “family life”, 
you humorously remarked : “So you are pre¬ 
paring me.” In a partial sense, it is true. But 
I am writing to you about family life, in general. 
In modem In(ha among people of our class, 
family life tends to be largely more and more 
that of husband and wife and of their own 
young children. This is due to certain power¬ 
ful causes. People have to go far from their 
homes to earn their bread. 

Again, the joint Hindu family is rapidly 
breaking up. To the extent to which it means 
that every adult man must work and earn his 
bread and that there should be no drones in the 
family, it is a welcome change. But the joint 
Hindu family has some good features which are 
well worth preserving. 

For one thing, it gives or rather gave 
sustenance and protection to those who will be 
helpless otherwise—fatherless children, widows, 
minors, etc. For another, it requires great 
patience, humanity, sympathy, and understand¬ 
ing for members of a joint family to live to¬ 
gether in peace and amity. That trains a man 
or a woman very well for the larger life. 

Again, it is a liberal education in itself for 
one to live with brothers and sisters, uncles 
and aunts and cousins and grandparents. 
You are an only child. I do not want to rub 
it in. But you know much better than I can 
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write, how much you miss in life for want of a 
large family, among whom you live. I know 
how happy you are when your cousins visit or 
stay with you. That is a very human feeling. 
Hence the joint family system offers many 
advantages. 

But it can easily degenerate into a quarrel¬ 
some and unhappy family. Man is instinctively 
a selfish animal. He also tends to be partial. 
The grandparents will prefer one son or daughter 
to another. The sons and their wives will 
naturally prefer their children to the children 
of their brothers. The daughters-in-law not 
unoften tend to be jealous of one another. The 
grandmother or the mother often prefers the 
daughters of the house to the daughters-in-law. 
Some members earn more than others. Some 
members do not earn at all. All such things 
have happened and are happening, but they 
need not happen. It looks however as if the 
large joint family is doomed. 

But even in small families there are bound 
to be frictions and difficult situations, unless one 
learns thoughtfulness, unselfishness and kind¬ 
ness. That is the aspect which I should like to 
press on you. The elders in a family deserve 
respect. They are always kind to you. They 
may seem sometimes harsh. They may be 
sometimes even unreasonable. But you should 
learn to understand and appreciate them. 

A harsh word is a great family offence. I 
am a great offender in that respect. But I have 
learnt and I am learning the profound truth 
of the statement that a soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. More, a soft answer makes life 
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happy for everybody. You should always 
learn to be kind and courteous. Above all, 
never lose your temper. Better said than done. 

I am a warning and not an example. I have 
noticed you have inherited a little of my short 
temper. Get rid of it. You are young. You 
can do it. 

Then among your equals more or less in 

you move much more easily. Try to put 
them at ease. Be easy with them. Play with 
them. Cut jokes at their expense. Take jokes 
at your own. Have neither the superiority 
nor the inferiority complex. Be fond of children. 
I know how fond you are. You should 
also learn to converse freely and often with the 
people at home, your parents, your grandparents, 
your uncles and aunts. Family life is richer, 
if we all cultivate friendly feelings among 
ourselves and move among ourselves more 
freely. 

I know I have been remiss in this respect. 
But I am trying to make amends. You should 
never be remiss in this respect. In all our 
families, all the members of the family should 
spend at least one hour together every day, 
conversing among themselves on family mat¬ 
ters, on world affairs and on other topics of 
common interest. We should learn to under¬ 
stand, appreciate and love one another better 
than we do. 

You should also learn, as part of living a 
proper family life, to treat servants with kind¬ 
ness and comrtesy. They are also human. 
They respond to kindness. You get better 
work out of them. It is also good that we 
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should be human in our treatment of our 
servants. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

26 - 6-1941 



Letter XXXm 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Club life is a modem affair in India. In 
fact, the word “club” is used in India more often 
to denote a place where people mess on pay¬ 
ment than in its western meaning. In the 
sense in which I am writing to you, the word is 
used to denote a place where members chosen 
more or less by themselves congregate together, 
mostly in the afternoons and in the evenings, 
for social intercourse, for refreshment, for 
indoor games, for facilities of a library and a 
reading room or writing room, for baths and 
sometimes for outdoor games also. Almost 
always these clubs have bedrooms attached to 
them, which can be hired by members on pay¬ 
ment. 

Often, these clubs are too numerous in 
membership for that personal contact among 
members which ought to be their essential 
characteristic. Some attempt is however made 
to confine membership in some form or to some 
degree—e.g., political affiliations. The National 
Liberal Club, of which I am a member since 
1919, the Carlton Club for the Conservatives 
and the Labour Club or the Overseas Club or 
the Army and Navy or the Services Club, and 
so on. 

These Clubs have always a big reception 
room, a big lounge, a big dining room, cardroom, 
billiard rooms and bath rooms and a reading 
room and a library. Members can do their 
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work there quietly, carry on correspondence, 
meet friends either at meals or at other times. 
Usually, one can read the latest newspapers 
there and there are good libraries attached to 
these clubs. Then of course there are the 
indoor games. 

These are more or less impersonal. But 
the charaLcteristic feature of real club life is that 
you meet friends belonging to different profes¬ 
sions, doing different kinds of work, and having 
diflFerent interests in life, and indulge in con¬ 
versation with them. That is real club life. 
Of course it is easy for such talk to degenerate 
into small talk or scandal-mongering. An oc¬ 
casional lapse does not matter. You cannot 
avoid it. But if the members are cultured 
people and converse well, club life will widen 
one’s outlook, broaden one’s sympathies, ex¬ 
tend one’s sphere of interests, and help one to 
develop a fine sense of humour. 

Such club life has yet largely to be develop¬ 
ed in our coimtry. Attempts have been made 
to start mixed clubs, open to Indians and 
Europeans. So far they have not been con¬ 
spicuous successes. I agree that they ought to 
succeed. All attempts in that direction should 
be encouraged. But from the point of view 
of quick and large results, every attempt should 
be made to develop club life among Indians. 
We should learn to like it, to look upon it 
as a means of liberal education for ourselves, 
but at the same time to S5mthesize it with real 
home life. Club life should not be allowed 
to encroach on home life, which is far more 
important. 
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Even in western countries I have not known 
clubs open to men and women. Indeed, in the 
National Liberal Club, ladies can be taken even 
as visitors only to a particular room at the 
entrance. In our country also such clubs are 
unknown. 

But there are, as there ought to be, women’s 
clubs, e.g., the Thyagarayanagar Ladies’ Club, 
of which your mother is the president, and you 
are a member. Just as men must meet and 
cultivate social life, women also must meet and 
have their social life. There were some com¬ 
pensations in older times. On the river bank, 
near the tank or the well, in temples, in bazaars, 
women met and talked. And in the after¬ 
noons, they met in one another’s houses and 
had a kind of club life. This has been im¬ 
mortalised by the late B. R. Rajam Iyer as 
e)iLDu,T LDf.iTewsinu in his Kamalambal Charitram. 
They had their bad points, but they had also 
their good points. 

Club life for ladies, however, should be so 
organised that the hours of club life do not 
conflict with the domestic duties of the ladies 
and their obligations to their families. The 
hours for Ladies’ Clubs in Delhi and Simla are 
usually the afternoons. That should be so 
here also, with occasional special evenings. 

In these women’s clubs, if they are well 
organised, a great deal of good work can and 
ought to be done for the physical, the intellec¬ 
tual and the social progress of all members. 
But the women in these clubs, as men in their 
clubs, should cultivate and learn the virtues 
which make club life easy, pleasant and pro* 
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Stable. Your generation should make women’s 
clubs in India great and good. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

26 - 6-1941 



Lbttee XXXIV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

We often hear the words: “You should 
cultivate a fine sense of humour”. And gene- 
rally, we feel that we should. But what do we 
exactly understand by that phrase ? There 
is one meaning which springs to one’s mind at 
once. You should be able to cut jokes your¬ 
self and enjoy jokes, even at your expense. 
Yes, this is one meaning. Life will be very 
dreary indeed, if we cannot cut or enjoy jokes. 
There are jokes and jokes. A very common 
joke is at the expense of some physical defor¬ 
mity in others, e.g., lameness, deafness or bad 
sight or some defect of speech. Unfortunately 
these jokes are not unoften made, and worse, 
enjoyed. This is not only bad manners but 
also cruel. Physical deformity or defect is one 
for which the person concerned is not respon¬ 
sible. In cultured minds, such misfortune 
should evoke sympathy and consideration and 
not thoughtless or cruel jokes. I trust you 
will never encourage them. I know you do not. 

The more impersonal a joke, the better it is. 
There are such stories and such incidents, which 
may be related and enjoyed. If however, per¬ 
sons are involved, it should be such that the 
person concerned tries to be better or cleverer 
than he is, tries to conceal his emotions or 
indulges in some transparent trick to cover an 
ugly situation in which he finds himself. For 
example, a person may try to speak only in 
English, when he does not know much of it. 
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Or a person may attempt to speak about a sub¬ 
ject of which he knows little or he may exagger¬ 
ate his mental or physical powers and boost 
himself. In such cases jokes at his expense, 
without malice or venom, will go a long way 
towards good humour. And incidentally, it 
will help the person concerned in the long run, 
though he may resent the jokes for the time 
being. 

There is one form of supposed humour, 
which I have seen, which you and mummy also 
must have seen, but which is not humour. If 
some minor accident happens to another person, 
and if he happens to be a stranger, e.g., if he 
misses his step and falls down, very often people 
laugh. This is certainly not humour, whatever 
else it may be. Such incidents should provoke 
sympathy and a desire to help in our minds, and 
not laughter. There is no case for laughter, 
except the gross animal instinct in us, which 
we must suppress. I wish that in our country 
we develop more and more the instinct to help 
those in physical distress. 

But a sense of humour is something much 
more than relating or enjoying jokes. A sense 
of humour must make one realize one’s limita¬ 
tions. There are other people in the family, 
in the school and in the world besides ourselves. 
Several of them are our equals. Some of them 
are our superiors. Though we may often think 
so, we are not the most important persons in 
the world. At any rate, other people have a 
right to think that they are at least as im¬ 
portant as we. 

So in your speeches and actions you must 
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alwayB make full allowance for these facts. 
A good or a bad thing happens to us. Then, 
unless we have a sense of humour, we tend 
to exaggerate it. We are either too happy 
or too depressed. We must avoid both the 
extremes. As the Lord says in the Gita: 

“We must not be 
depressed in sorrow, nor arrogant in happi¬ 
ness.” A fine sense of humour will help you 
in this. You will realize that this is a huge 
world, that often others are much more fortu¬ 
nate or unfortunate than we. That will give 
you a good sense of proportion, which is another 
name for a fine sense of humour. 

Then this sense of humour must and will 
give you true humility. I believe that we 
should have strong convictions and act up to 
them. UJERiefli “The man with constant 

doubts perishes.” But we must not have mule¬ 
like obstinacy. We are not omniscient. It is 
just possible we may be wrong. We should 
therefore be always prepared to hear politely 
the other side and to re-examine our con¬ 
clusions. Not unoften a false sense of prestige 
stands in our way. Can I publicly admit that 
I have been wrong ? In such difficulties a 
good sense of humour will come to your help. 
“To err is human”, as the proverb says. To 
persist in error is sub-human, I say. Let us 
therefore have the humour and the humility to 
recognise that we may be occasionally wrong! 

Above all, a sense of humour wiU develop 
in you a strong and abiding sense of humanity. 
Man is, after an, a weak animal. He often goes 
wrong. The mark of a srood man is that he 
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tries to correct himself, that he avoids doing or 
going wrong consciously, and does not pretend 
that what is wrong is right. There are bad 
men and good men in this world. It is easy to 
be puritanical and point the finger of scorn at 
the wrongdoers. I do not suggest that we 
should tolerate or compromise with wrong¬ 
doers. But in the very interest of setting them 
right and of social progress and welfare, it is 
right and proper that with a sense of humour 
we should realize that we ourselves are not so 
perfect after all, and that the wrongdoers may 
and should be helped. “He that is pure among 
you, let him throw the first stone at her”, 
said Lord Jesus, talking of a fallen woman. 
That is wise and human gospel. Forgiving 
others, helping to make better people of them, 
and building a human nexus, between ourselves 
and others—saints and sinners alike, the latter 
are the majority—^we shall have served our¬ 
selves, others and the world best. Such are the 
uses of a true sense of humour. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

27 - 6-1941 



Letter XXXV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I have been writing to you on several 
topics. I should like to write to you in this 
letter on a very simple but very important 
topic, namely, the art of dining or rather eating. 
Unless one happens to be the sole member of a 
family, and never invites friends—a very rare 
phenomenon—one eats in the presence of others, 
fiiends, relations or servants. There are some 
people who live to eat. But the vast majority 
of us eat to live. Even then, eating is an art 
which must be cultivated, if we are to get the 
best of it and if we are to make eating the plea¬ 
sant social function it ought to be when we eat 
with others. 

To begin with, whether at home or outside, 
we should eat without any haste or distraction, 
carry on mild, quiet conversation, and enjoy 
the meal thoroughly. Too often, however, 
many people gulp down their meals in great 
haste. This is for one thing unmannerly. You 
must not keep your mouth open, while eating. 
You should eat with your lips closed; you can 
do so only if you take small morsels of food at a 
time, and not seek to gidp down too much at a 
time. Again, one must not make noise while 
eating, ^veral people eat too loudly. Even 
from one’s own point of view, eating in small 
quantities, munching it well and then swallowing 
it is a very healthy process as it aids digestion. 
Moreover, you will enjoy your food better. 

Whether one should eat with one’s hand 
or use spoons, knives and forks, admits of no 
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categorical answer. As you know, in Delhi 
and in Simla we dine on tables, sitting on chairs. 
Even then we used our hands. But on tables, 
knives and forks and spoons are more comfort¬ 
able. I agree that using fresh leaves and clean 
hands is much more hygienic than using plates 
etc., however much and clean one may wash 
them. The great point is cleanliness. 

There is one point however which is rather 
important. We usually sit on planks while we 
eat. You don’t. You should learn to. But 
we spread the leaves we eat from on the bare 
floor. Of course we clean the floor well. I 
have seen in Colombo and elsewhere a device 
by which the leaves are spread on a small 
raised platform with stone or marble. It is 
cleaned often. Such a device prevents the 
dust of the floor falling on the leaves. 

Of course, our mode of service leaves much 
to be desired. We serve too much and too 
often. But the ideal should be that only 
enough is served—^no more and no less. Al¬ 
though you and I are culprits in this respect, 
we have seen some friends and relations who 
eat so well that at the end of their dinner the 
leaves appear as fresh as they were at first. 
That should be the ideal. 

Good conversation should be carried on 
during meals. But in large public meals in our 
country, we shout too much and too often—all 
the time, each one asking for this and that, as 
loudly as he can. This mars the beauty and 
the dignity of eating. Your mummy often 
complains that I make too much fuss about 
swving when we have dinners at home. I plead 
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guilty. My excuse is that we should not put 
diners to the necessity of asking for anything. 
We must avoid the error, of course, of over- 
serving. There should be, if I may use that 
phrase, teamwork between the diners and the 
servers. In any case, our public eating should 
be much more dignified and quiet than it is. 
I have seen in England large numbers of people 
dining in public places, and yet heard no noise 
save that of the knives and forks. 

When dining in company, you must not 
begin to eat before others. And you must not 
leave the dining table or seat before all others 
^re ready to leave. Among Brahmins this is 
enforced by the Parishechanam and the Acha- 
manam and the Uttarapranam. Non-Brah¬ 
mins and others also observe the same custom. 
In the West, I have noticed that even when you 
are sitting with strangers at the same table, you 
do not begin to eat until the others have begun 
or in the alternative with their permission. 
Similarly, you do not leave the table before the 
others without their permission. These rules 
of fine courtesy are being broken nowadays. 
They should be observed. 

You may wonder why I have written to 
you so much about eating. It is because I am 
anxious that you should grow up to be a lady, 
in all things, small and big alike. We eat at 
least thrice a day, and we should do it elegantly 
and with grace and good manners. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

2a-6-1941 



Lbttbb XXXVI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

One touch of humanity makes the whole 
world kin. “A man is a man for all that”. 
His colour, his language, his race, his 
religion, his country or his worldly position 
has very little to do with him as a man. He 
is either good or bad. That is his character. 
But even here one caution should always be 
observed. With rare exceptions, no man or 
woman is wholly good or wholly bad. We 
have all our good points as also our bad pointy 
The difference is which predominate, how many 
and how long. Again, a man is capable, in> 
telligent, hardworking, cultured, thoughtful and 
wise—or the reverse. That is his ability. Even 
here there are no categories. These qualities 
predominate wholly or partially—or they do 
not. 

And yet how tragic it is that the world 
today is divided sharply on these irrelevant 
differences. Take the question of races. The 
white races, till the other day, thought and even 
now, I am afraid, think that they should be the 
inheritors of the earth, and that the brown 
and the black races were created by God to be 
ruled by them. In all the inspiring speeches 
of Mr. Winston ChurchiU and of President 
Roosevelt, one does not see any definite or 
positive reference to the future of other than 
white races. I think-you will agree-that it is 
time that this racial feeling is suppressed and 
all the races of the world begin to remember the 
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fundamental imity of humanity and forget these 
superficial differences. This war must teach 
them this at least. The victory of Germany 
will mean, even according to them, the triumph 
of barbarism over civilisation. 

I have written to you in an earlier letter 
about religious intolerance and its absurdities. 
I need not repeat it now. Rehgion must elevate, 
unite and spiritualize us, and not debase or 
divide us. 

As for language, it is a mere vehicle of 
expression of human thought. Nothing will 
produce world unity, more quickly or more 
effectively than a common world language. 
Esperanto was tried as a world language. It 
is a mere dream now. In our own coimtry, 
Hindustani must and will become the common 
language. But meantime language ought not 
to divide us. But what is one to say, however, 
about the quarrels between Tamils and Telugus 
and Bengalis and Beharis ? 

It is good to be patriotic. One should love 
one’s country. But why should one hate one’s 
neighbouring countries ? It appears, however, 
looking at the history of the world, that pat¬ 
riotism has frequently meant less the love of one’s 
country and more the hatred of other countries. 
This war has let loose the worst passions. The 
friends of today are the enemies of tomorrow. 
The enemies of today are the friends of to¬ 
morrow. Not that any metamorphosis takes 
place in their character. It is all a question of 
power politics. 

Even inside one’s country a rich man is not 
able to see the good points in a poor man, and 
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vice versa. In our country, we have three 
important religions and the caste system, 
though it is decaying. The result is that very 
often our vision is clouded, and we judge men 
and events not as impartially and as impwr 
sonaUy as we should but from the point of view 
of ante-natal accidents such as birth, caste, 
religion, etc. 

One common fault with us is, if a Mussal- 
man or a Hindu does a bad thing, we at once 
rush to the conclusion that all Mussalmans are 
bad people or that all Hindus are. There 
may be some reason for this. But if ever we 
are to tackle the problem of Hindu Muslim 
unity successfully, we must learn to distinguish 
the good from the bad, and the good Muslim 
and the good Hindu must co-operate to put 
down -the bad Hindu and the bad Muslim. 
This cannot be done unless we clear our 
minds. 

Among Hindus themselves, how often have 
we not heard the cry : All these Iyengars are 
bad like this, or these lyers! All these Sudras ! 
All these Chettis! All these Naidus! These are 
superficial, mischievous and uncharitable senti¬ 
ments. There are good men and bad men 
among all communities. No community is 
wholly bad or wholly good. We must learn to 
look beyond or through these man-made bar¬ 
riers and look at the man or the woman. Then 
we shall be much nearer the truth. 

You are young. You live in spacious days. 
In your school and elsewhere you come into 
contact with people of different races, languages, 
oommunities, religions. Learn to love the ^od 
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among all of them, l^en all will be well with 
you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

29-6-1941 



Lkttbb XXXVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

In continuation of my letters to you on 
“Family life” and “Club life”, I wanted to write 
to you on “School life”. But I put it oflf till 
today, as your School re-opens tomorrow. I 
know you like your school life. But just today, 
owing to the two months’ holiday, you are 
somewhat reluctant to begin the daily routine 
again. But soon you will settle in the saddle, 
and the difficulty will be to take you away from 
school life. 

That is as it should be. Next to your 
home, your school should command your affec¬ 
tions and your attention. Your school is the 
most important and the most symboUc gateway 
to knowledge, hard work, discipline, companion¬ 
ship, friendship and real good relationship bet¬ 
ween teachers and pupils. But you can get the 
best out of your school only if you enjoy going 
to school, enjoy staying there and enjoy your 
work there. Above all you should be able so to 
spend your school days that throughout your 
life you may be able to look upon them with 
happiness and thankfulness. 

This is not difficult. The normal teacher 
is an affectionate person, takes interest in his 
pupils and wishes them well. Especially in 
your school, you have teachers who have de¬ 
dicated themselves to their work, who live lives 
of plain living and high thinking and who are 
devoted to their pupils and to their advance¬ 
ment on sound Mnes in all directions. The 
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relation of pupils to their teachers ought to 
be of the friendliest character. But it is not 
always so. There is often a gap, which separates 
the teachers from the taught. There ought to 
be none, at least visible. 

Ex hypothesi, the teacher knows more 
than the pupils. But every teacher knows 
or ought to know that what he knows is com¬ 
paratively very little. What he does not know 
is much. Again a teacher can often learn 
many things from his own pupils almost un¬ 
consciously if only he be receptive. In any 
case if the teachers and the taught realize, as 
they should, that they are both pursuing know¬ 
ledge, there ought to be real friendship between 
them. Punishment has very little place in the 
modem school. I think it has none in your 
school. For children of your age, love and 
trust are far more potent than punishment. 
In any case I want that you should cultivate 
the most friendly feelings towards your teachers. 
I am sure they will reciprocate. 

I know you have good friends among your 
school-mates. That is again as it should be. 
As I have written to you before, school and 
college days are the best time for making fast 
frien^hips. Of course you must have some 
similar tastes and points of interest for your 
friendship to rest on. You will find some who 
have. I trust you have made some fast friends 
in your school. 

Apart from these school friends, however, 
you should cultivate fnendly feelings towards 
all the children, the teachers and the servants 
with whom you come into contact in the school. 
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You are in the highest class in your school. 
You will meet several children in the lower 
classes. Be kind and considerate to them, talk 
to them a few words nicely. They will feel 
highly honoured and be grateful to you. In 
addition to your own teachers you meet 
other teachers in the school. It is worth while 
cultivating friendly feelings towards them also. 
As at home, so in the school also, be kind and 
considerate to the servants. 

You should take interest in the school, 
the school buildings, the school furniture and the 
school garden. Help to make them clean and 
keep them so. After all you spend about six 
hours every day there. Besides, if your teachers 
encourage you to do so, and if you take interest 
in these matters, your school will cease to be 
an affair of mere orudgery and become a centre 
of interest to you. 

Besides these you should take a keen 
interest in the communal activities of the school 
—school societies and debates, school sporting 
teams and school music, choir and theatricals. 
I am afraid several of them do not function in 
your school. They ought to. You should 
take part in your school debates. That will 
help you to develop your powers of expression 
and develop fresh contacts in your school with 
girls of other classes. You should take part 
also in your school theatricals and music corps, 
which will help you to develop your latent 
talents. Then if possible in your school, there 
should be school sporting teams in which you 
may take part. 

All these will make your school life pleasant. 
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agreeable and useful. Soon you will be having 
college life. Prepare for it. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

30 - 6-1941 



Lbttee xxxvin 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I have been penning these letters to you 
every day now for more than a month. I 
enjoy doing so. But if I did not have as much 
time as I have now, I very much doubt whether 
I shall be writing these long letters. One imder 
normal circumstances is so busy with one 
thing and another that one does not find time 
to write such letters. Letter writing was once 
a great and fine art. And some letters by 
great men and women have been preserved 
for us and constitute real literature. 

Of course conditions in those days also 
were such as to necessitate and justify long and 
informative letters. Distances had not been 
practically annihilated by modem inventions of 
quick conveyances. The telephone—and the 
trunk telephone—were not there. Telegrams 
were costly and slow. The shorthand typist 
was not there. The post took time to travel. 
Men took longer. Hence there was need for 
long letters, written in one’s own hand. 

Besides this, and probably arising out of 
this, cultured people cultivated letter writing 
as a fine art. It can be done. I am afraid we 
cannot do it in India so long as we correspond 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. You 
and I claim Tamil as our mother tongue. I 
can write in Tamil and you can follow. But 
here 1 am writing to you in English. It is a 
mere accident. I wish we correspond always 
with each other in Tamil. That will be as it 
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should be. And we can express ourselves 
better, more fittingly and more effectively. 

There are letters and letters. Business 
letters, formal letters and even letters between 
friends and relations, merely communicating 
important relevant information. Such letters 
do not deserve any permanent attention. They 
are written as they must be. Their style is 
prosaic and there is no personality about them. 

There is a great deal of personality about 
what we caU love letters. They are not very 
common in our country. For there is no 
period of courtship here. Letters between hus¬ 
band and wife, though they may often be love 
letters, do not have the abandon or the passion 
of the usual love letters. But from the 
point of view from which I am writing to you, 
these letters have no interest for us. They 
convey the ordinary sentiments of lovers and 
they have no literary or other value unless 
the writers happen to be exceptionally gifted 
people. 

There is one class of letters which do interest 
us—the kin d of letter I am writing to you now. 
The object of such letters is that they should 
express the valuable and useful thoughts of 
the writer, to the person written to. They 
ought not to be and they are not essays. 
There should be a personal note in them. The 
personality of the writer must project itself in 
the letters. 

More. That personality must be related 
in the letters to the personality of the person 
written to. The thoughts may be the same. 
But expressed by me to you for example, by a 
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father to his daughter, they assume a different 
shape. At least they ought to. 

These letters do not usually contain news 
about persons and things. They are not intend¬ 
ed to be seen and thrown away. They are 
intended to be read and read again, and pre¬ 
served. For one thing, the thoughts expressed 
therein are worth preserving. For another, 
the context of these letters is important—^the 
time when they are written, the circumstances 
under which they are written and the persons 
by and to whom they are written. 

If they are to be preserved and to be read 
with pleasure and interest in later years, they 
should be written with care. The greatest sign 
of care is sincerity. These letters should express 
one’s sincere thoughts on the subjects which they 
cover. 

The choice of subjects is not easy. They 
should be such as interest the writer and the 
addressee. They should not be dull subjects. 
They should have a human value about them. 
So far I have chosen subjects more or less at 
random—some subjects which I know you are 
interested in, some subjects in which I am 
interested and which I want to interest you in. 
Hereafter I propose to seek your and mummy’s 
co-operation in choosing subjects. But so long 
as the subjects are interesting and I express 
my inmost thoughts to you in expresdve lan¬ 
guage, such letters will always interest you. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

1 - 7-1941 



Letter XXXIX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I have so much “leisure” just now that 
I do not sometimes know what to do with it. 
It is a mere accident. Normally a person has 
very little leisure. From his or her student 
days, a person is busy, studying, later earning 
and attending to family and individual affairs, 
and in addition doing such civic, social or 
political or public work as he or she may be 
inclined to. And often enough in our country, 
our people are so absorbed in their work and 
cultivate no hobbies or have no outside in¬ 
terests, that when they retire or become too 
old for active work, they do not know how to 
spend their time. But even when one is in 
active life, it is necessary in the interests of 
one’s inteUectual and physical health, to find 
some leisure every day, every week and every 
year and use it wisely. Idleness is not using 
leisure. 

As a student you will realize how necessary 
it is for you to relax yourself. You study your 
lessons intensively. Then you want intellec¬ 
tual recreation. You turn to novels, news¬ 
papers and magazines. Or you listen to the 
radio. You talk to friends who visit you, or 
you go about visiting friends. You walk. 
You talk with your parents and others at home. 
Or you take physical exercise. All tins is 
necessary for your health—^inteUeotual mid 
physical. 

I {dead in this letter for a plan, on our 
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part, for finding a definite place for leisure and 
for its wise use. In the mornings, you are 
bound to be busy with your lessons. Then 
you have just time to get ready to go to the 
school. You return from the school. You 
should get refreshed. After refreshment must 
come your leisure, of at least two hours a day, 
for the present. As your examination comes 
nearer you may reduce the period to one hour. 
But you must have at least that leisure every 
day, including the days of your examination. 

The wise use of that leisure should be, 
walking or some tennis or other games in the 
open air for one hour. Then rest, including 
talks with friends or your people at home for 
about half an hour and half an hour of listening 
to good music, on the radio or personal. Then 
you will feel refreshed and be strong enough for 
your night’s work. If you can snatch a few 
minutes in the early morning, watch the sun¬ 
rise, see the leaves, the flowers and the fruits 
in the garden, and hear the early birds’ songs, 
you will enjoy yourself and work better in the 
day. 

Every week also we should have leisure 
and wisely use it. This is why all schools and 
colleges are closed on Saturdays and Sundays 
and aU offices on Sunday. For one day at 
least in the week, if it is at all possible, one 
must take oneself completely away from one’s 
usual work. If one can get away for a day from 
one’s usual place of work or study, so much the 
better. In any case on that day the person 
should not do his normal work. He may walk 
miles in the country and enjoy nature. Or he 
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may bathe and swim in the river or in the sea. 
Or he may play long games—indoor and out¬ 
door. He may attend music parties or theatri¬ 
cals, or he may participate in them. He may 
enjoy picnics with his friends or/and relations. 
The idea is that on that day he rests all his 
limbs and his intellect, so that he may begin the 
next week’s work with strength, vigour and 
zest. 

Again every year a person must take at 
least a month’s holiday. The government rules 
themselves provide for one month’s privilege 
leave on full pay for eleven months’ work. 
Unfortunately several government servants do 
not avail themselves of this privilege. They 
suffer for it. During that one month one should 
get away from one’s place of work. If it be 
winter time, one may stay in the plains. If it 
be summer, one should go to some hill station 
where the climate is cool. This is not a luxury 
though it is rather costly now. Besides the 
well-known hill stations, there are a number of 
other places, e.g., one near Nagari (Pundi water 
source) which may and should be developed 
and to which people even with moderate means 
may go. 

It is a gift to be able to enjoy a real holiday. 
It is easy to be pessimistic. It is easier to be 
optimistic, if one knows the trick. Of course, 
there are always difficult situations in life. But 
there is a silver lining to the darkest cloud. 
If we cultivate the habit, we can always look 
at the bright side of things, enjoy ourselves, 
make ourselves and others happy. I am not 
suggesting we should be light-hearted. But 
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there is profound philosophy in being happy, 
and making others happy. The wise use of 
leisure will give us that gift. 

You know the English proverb: “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”. I 
know you enjoy yourself, you are happy and 
you make others happy. That is why you are 
not a dull girl. Always find leisure and use it 
wisely and you will be happy. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

2 - 7-1941 



Lettke XL 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Reflecting on war, its horrors and how to 
prevent or at least mitigate them, one thought 
has struck my mind. Has not science been 
used or rather abused in modem warfare ? 
In the dawn of mankind man fought man but 
with primitive weapons, whose power and ex¬ 
tent of damage was very restricted—stone 
weapons, bows and arrows etc. In the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, one reads of Astras 
and Sastras, which remind one of some weapons 
of modem warfare. But they come nowhere 
near the wholesale destructive capacity of 
modem war weapons. 

Take for example the aeroplane. It is a 
great invention. It is a triumphant vindica¬ 
tion of the conquest of nature by man. To be 
able to fly like birds over vast spaces, thus 
practically annihilating space and time, is a 
very satisfying feeling. If aeroplanes are used 
for travel and commercial purposes only and 
to make the lives of men happier and more 
comfortable, than they will otherwise be, they 
will be a blessing. You read of the Pushpaka 
Vimana in Ramayana. But it was used 
only for carrying people from one place to 
another. Not even Havana used it for dropping 
bombs on people. As I have written to you 
already, the dropping of bombs on people and 
buildings from aeroplanes will have to be 
absolu^y prohibited. 

Then again the submarine. What a cruel 
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engine of destruction. It is a marvel of marine 
engineering—again a discovery of science. That 
men should be able to live under water for 
considerable periods, move about, see ships 
moving and strike them accurately are wonder¬ 
ful facts. But what is the object ? To kill 
men and destroy property. It is a vicious 
circle. Science invents weapons to destroy 
these submarines imseen. The circle goes on 
expanding. Torpedo boats, mines, magnetic 
mines, etc. 

What about poison gas ? It is a monster. 
You spread it by bombs from air or from guns 
on land or otherwise, and it carries destruction 
in its wings. It can and does make no distinc¬ 
tion. It kills or cripples all living things with 
which it comes into contact. Poison gases are 
being “perfected”, deadlier and deadUer gases 
being discovered by scientists. 

I can multiply these examples to show that 
modem warfare has gained in intensity and 
indiscriminate destructiveness largely by the 
discoveries of Science. May not then one come 
to the conclusion that science is at least partly 
responsible ? I said so in a speech at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, about two 
years ago, when we were Sir C. V. Raman’s 
and Lady Raman’s guests, and with Sir C. V. 
Raman in the chair. Of course he joined issue 
with me and vehemently protested that science 
was not to blame, but only the abuse of it. He 
is right, but how is the abuse to be prevented ? 

Our ancients had one rule regarding great 
secrets of knowledge—that they should not be 
taught except to the deserving pupils and even 
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then only under an oath of secrecy. Were they 
wrong ? It may be that rapid and popular 
advance of knowledge was retarded and in some 
cases, perhaps, entirely stopped. Was that a 
comparable loss, comparable that is with the 
destructiveness of modern warfare ? I would 
suggest that the scientists of the world should 
form a fraternity among themselves and see 
that knowledge which is capable of such des¬ 
tructive uses is not put in the hands of un¬ 
worthy people. That is not easy. If so, such 
knowledge should be confined to the scientists 
alone. 

For example, if man had not conquered the 
art of fl3dng and had not also learnt the bombing 
of people, will humanity be less happy than 
today ? Therefore the conflict is between the 
spread of dangerous knowledge and comparative 
ignorance from the point of view of human 
happiness. This may be said equally truly of 
other inventions of engines of destruction. The 
challenge is difficult. The thirst for knowledge 
is a legitimate human one. But we should 
deserve it. The fact of the matter is that 
science has far outrun human morality. It 
is time a halt was called. Man should impose a 
self-denying ordinance on himself. He shall 
not go in quest of fresh realms of knowledge, 
unless he has conquered himself and realized 
that it is cruel to use the expanding bounds of 
knowledge for the destruction, rather than tiie 
healing, of humanity. Is man capable of that 
sacrifice ? I wonder. But surely scientists owe 
a duty to themselves in the name of humanity. 
Let them also not forget the story of Franken^ 
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stein’s monster. I do not know enough about 
western scientists. But Indian scientists should 
lead the way and set an example. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

8 - 7-1941 



Lbtteb XLl 


My dear Lakshmi, 

As you told me yesterday, I am writing to 
you on women or girls and higher education. 
I know you have strong views on the matter. 
On first principles, you are right. There is no 
distinction between men and women, in point 
of intellectual equipment. But as I have 
written to you already, I believe, in one of these 
letters, the average girl or woman has a destiny 
different from the boy or the man. She is the 
mother of the race. She is the presiding deity 
of the house. Man cannot take her place. 
And though contemporary life in our country 
may still make that position look inferior to 
women, it need not be so. Man has a great deal 
to answer for. He must make woman proud 
of her home and self-respecting, by treating 
her with equality and consideration. 

Therefore, the question of higher education 
for girls must always be conditioned by the 
recognition of the foregoing facts. I am not 
talking of the exceptional girls, the future 
Madame Curies. By all means let our girls 
be educated as high as they desire. But they 
and those responsible for them should always 
remember that most of them will not have to 
earn their bread, that they will have to bring 
up their children, that they should run their 
homes and that they should supplement the 
contribution of the husbands to the home and 
not merely duplicate it. 

Again; ne^ higher education in the case of 
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girls also mean necessarily collegiate education ? 
Education is a life-long process. Books are not 
the only means of education. Professional 
teachers are not the only teachers. Examina¬ 
tions and degrees are not the only hallmarks of 
education. The whole world, nature and hfe, 
are great educators. We live and learn. You 
may ask : “Why not do the same thing with 
our boys ?” I can give only one answer. 
They have got to earn their bread, and they 
should undergo professional courses. As for 
arts courses, especially the humanities, subject 
to the claims mentioned above, girls may study 
as high as their people, on both sides, will like 
them to do. 

Moreover, I want to give you two examples, 
from my own knowledge, of how without any 
education, two great women have shaped my 
life. Your grandmother i.e., my mother, and 
her mother. The latter did not know even the 
three R’s. Nor did her mother. But, I. have 
heard from my grandmother, i.e., your great 
grandmother, magnificent stories from our 
Itihasas and Puranas, told in a masterly way. 
And she was a great physician. Practically all 
the children’s ailments she cured by simple 
remedies prepared by herself at home. She 
was a mother to a large family and looked after 
us so kindly and cleverly that we called her 
“Mother” and our mother only by her name. 

And my mother, i.e., your grandmother. 
What do I not owe to her ? Upon such sacri¬ 
fices as hers, the Gods themselves throw incense. 
Left a widow at the age of 32, with a large family 
and with small means, and with no adult to help 
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and close relations hostile, she brought us all up 
and practically sacrificed herself in the process. 
She managed the family affairs with great 
business instinct, and she showed remarkable 
qualities of courage and resourcefulness. 

I agree that even among uneducated men 
you find such examples. It cannot be used as an 
argument against the higher education of boys. 
Similarly, you may well say, that these examples 
should not be cited against the higher education 
of girls. I agree. But I merely suggest that 
great opportunities are not lost by the absence 
of higher collegiate education. 

Let me say at once that I want our girls to 
get the highest possible education in literature, 
in your case e.g., in Hindi, Tamil, Sanskrit and 
English. I want you to become a great scholar 
in all these languages and literatures, or at least 
in some of them. Then I want you to know the 
history and the geography of the world to 
understand world affairs. You must know 
enough elementary science to take an intelligent 
interest in things around you. You must know 
domestic hygiene and public health. You must 
know the history and geography and politics of 
your country fairly intimately. You must know 
at least one of the fine arts—music or painting. 
You must be so well educated that you can with 
help of books learn more. You should be able 
to discuss current problems, with those nearest 
and dearest to you. 

All this and more, I want. But I am not 
generally in favour of girls joining professional 
colleges. I thought once that they need study 
only up to the matriculation standard. I have 
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now changed my opinion, and feel that they 
may go up to the intermediate standard. You 
are the reason for that change. Some of them 
may go up to the B.A. or even the B. A. Honours 
standard, if their husbands and husbands’ 
people agree. These are my views. Do you 
agree ? We shall discuss later. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

11 - 7-1941 



Letter XLII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Some words acquire abusive meanings by 
usage. “Superstition” is one of them. We 
are all ashamed to be called “superstitious”. 
Superstition may be roughly defined as an 
irrational belief in some things. We are not 
able to explain why, but we have certain strong 
feelings about certain people, certain things, 
certain happenings or incidents, certain animals, 
certain days of the week, certain hours and 
certain directions. We prefer some of them ; 
and we do not prefer others. 

Speaking thoroughly rationally, we may 
say it is wrong or even foolish to be superstitious. 
But that does not explain anything. For 
people are superstitious. I have seen very 
few who are not. We Hindus axe believed to 
be very superstitious. But I believe Muslims 
and Christians are equally so. Nor is there 
any difference, in this matter, between the 
Oriental and the Occidental. All of us are 
equally superstitious. The European has a 
horror of the number 13. He will not walk 
under a ladder. He does not like Fridays. 
Instances can be multiplied. 

There are superstitions and superstitions. 
We must draw the line at those superstitions 
or beliefs which cause cruelty to others—men 
or animals, e.g., animal sacrifice, or torture, 
self-inflicted or otherwise. We have no right 
to cause suffering to others or inflict suffemg 
even on ourselves, in the name of superstition. 
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As I have written to you earlier, suffering 
cannot be acceptable to God, unless it is under¬ 
taken for ensuring some great and good end, 
and it is unavoidable. 

Superstition is imbedded in man. What 
we know is very little. What we do not know 
is very much. We can only believe, where we 
cannot prove. Man, therefore, goes about life, 
believing things which are told him from child¬ 
hood. There is one “superstition” as it is 
called, viz., “Idol-worship”. All of us, Hindus 
certainly, believe in Temples and Temple wor¬ 
ship. At home also, we worship figures, sali- 
grams and pictures. The rationalist argues, 
evidently to his own satisfaction, that even 
assuming that God exists. He cannot be found 
in these inanimate objects and thinks we are all 
superstitious in worshipping them. 

We do not agree ; we go on worshipping 
them. Is this superstition ? I venture to say 
“No”. Nobody has described or can describe 
to us exactly who or what God is, or where He is. 
All religions say He is omnipresent. Then He 
must be in these images. And who is God 
except as we conceive of Him, pray to Him and 
worship Him in our hearts ? If these images 
convey to us God, who can say. No ? 

There are some innocent superstitions which 
do no harm to any one, and which may do good. 
You ought not to start doing any auspicious or 
good thing during Hahu Kalam—90 minutes 
every day. I can speak from personal know¬ 
ledge of its general validity. And we are not so 
busy that we cannot avoid those hours on those 
days ! 
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Again, on certain days we are not to travel 
in certain directions. Three Brahmins are not 
to go together on any business. Years ago, 
three of us Brahmins went to an auction. I 
was wondering what would happen and the 
auction was postponed. If anybody sneezes 
when you are about to begin doing something, 
you should stop it then and begin later. You 
should not sleep with your head towards the 
North. You should not linger in the morning 
sun. It is auspicious to look at Garuda in the 
mornings. These are all innocent and some of 
them can be justified on even scientific grounds. 

Then there is the whole science of Omens 
or Sakuna. They may well be observed. To 
the extent to which they make the presence of 
certain people objectionable, they may seem 
cruel. That will have to be adjusted. 

On the whole, it is fairly clear that man 
has been, through the ages and throughout the 
world, superstitious, and it looks as if he will 
continue to be so. Let us therefore not get 
excited about it, but be good and do good even 
through it. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

13-7-1914 



Lbtteb XLIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

You should have heard and read the phrase 
“social reform” often. I want to write to you 
two or three letters on that subject. In this 
first letter on that subject, I want to take up 
that aspect of the question which deals with the 
raising of the economic condition of the people. 
That is the sense in which these words are 
used most often in western countries today, or 
rather in the days before the War. 

I am sure all will agree that if society be 
organised as it should be, there should be no 
poverty, no hunger, no ignorance, no preventible 
diseases, no slums and no over-crowding. God 
did not intend that some people should roll 
in wealth, with which they do not even kno’^ 
what to do, and that several should suffer 
untold hardships. It is not merely in com¬ 
paratively undeveloped countries like India or 
China that this contrast is seen but even in 
highly industrialised and well developed coun¬ 
tries like the United States of America and 
Britain. God has created in this earth so many 
things and Nature is so bountiful that if only 
man is neither selfish nor cruel, there is enough 
to feed, clothe and house all the population of 
the globe and more. 

But there are no short cuts to the ideal of 
abolishing poverty and its attendant evils. 
Some firiends in our country proclaim Socialism 
as the panacea for all these ills. More recently 
Communism was the fashion. But after the 
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War and the part Russia plays in it, we hear 
less about these words. Writing as an Indian 
of conditions in India and what is best for us, 
I have no hesitation in saying that neither 
Socialism, nor its more violent form Communism 
has any use for us. The basic principle of 
these systems is the practical annihilation of the 
individual as a person, reducing him to an au¬ 
tomaton and the exaltation of the State in the 
name of guaranteeing work and a living wage 
for aU. Even that has not been successfully 
achieved, where these systems are working. 
But assuming that they succeed, we have no 
use for them. It is not our ideal that we should 
produce a nation of well fed, well clothed and 
well housed pigs. We attach a great deal of 
importance to the individual, i.e., to human 
personality and no system which does violence 
to that can possibly commend itself to us. 

The three main planks of Socialism are : 
the abolition of private property, at least in the 
means of production, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and class warfare, which, according 
to the Marxist, is always there and is inevitable. 

Now, we Indians are passionately fond of 
private property. Even the poorest among us 
want to have small houses of our own and small 
plots of land. We want our children to be born 
there. This is natural. So, India will never 
accept this gospel of the abolition of all private 
property. Of course, if the attempt is merely 
to restrict drastically the power of the moneyed 
man to exploit others, to limit his profits, and 
Otherwise to restrict his influence for bad, ail 
of us will agree. 
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Then, thanks to the industrialisation of 
several countries in Europe, and the existence 
of a large industrial proletariat, the cry was 
raised there in favour of what is called “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”. Now, this 
cannot apply to India. Our industrial popula¬ 
tion is not even one per cent. Our agricultural 
population is more than 80 per cent. The 
^ctatorship of the proletariat in this country 
will mean the tyranny of a microscopic minority 
over the vast majority. Moreover, we have no 
use for dictatorship of any kind. We have seen 
enough of them. We do not want them. 

They say the Socialists and the Com¬ 
munists consider class warfare inevitable. We 
do not. We feel that social and economic 
conditions in India should be readjusted in a 
way which will abolish poverty and its attendant 
evils. But we do not want class warfare in 
the sense in which it is used, viz., as involving 
violence. This is not only because we are 
pledged to non-violence for the development of 
our country on all lines. That is a smaller 
argument, comparatively speaking. The bigger 
argument is that in our country, economic class 
warfare is certain to develop into communal 
warfare, which will practicaUy make all pro¬ 
gress in the country impossible. Conditions are 
such in several provinces. 

Therefore I conclude this letter telling 
you that we want urgently social, i.e., economic 
reform in our country, but not through socia¬ 
lism or communism. How we shall achieve it, 
what are the aims to be achieved and whether 
they may be achieved without any class con- 
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flict, I shall discuss in my next letter. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

14-7-1941 



Letter XLTV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

What makes me feel confident that in India 
we may be able to achieve essential economic 
readjustment without any class conflict is that 
our people have a tradition that all wealth is a 
trust and that sharing one’s wealth, i.e., excess 
wealth, with others is a supreme religious duty. 
I grant that in recent times that feeling has lost 
much of its force, thanks to the impact of 
modern western materialist civilisation. But 
the seed is there and will sprout under congenial 
circumstances. Mahatma Gandhi has been 
drawing attention to this aspect strongly. 

Again, as I have written to you already, 
our problem is mainly agricultural. The human 
element is much stronger there than in industrial 
concerns. The problem of the landless labourer 
is the most difficult. He has no security of 
employment, no minimum wage and often no 
place to live in. I think one piece of drastic 
reform should be introduced at once, if necessary 
by legislation—that all labourers on land ex¬ 
cluding casual labourers should have occupancy 
rights in the land, and should be paid in kind, 
for themselves and their families. They should 
also be given decent minimum housing accommo¬ 
dation. Such a system prevails in some villages. 
It should be universalised. 

The absentee landlord must be very heavily 
taxed by Government. We should encourage 
the middle class farmer who has his own Pannai 
lands and cultivates them. There are too many 
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middlemen in agriculture. There k no need 
for them. They should be eliminated. The 
state must have a graded system of taxes on 
land, and the smaller landowner must not be 
taxed as much as the larger landowner. I do 
not see why agricultural income should not also 
be liable to income tax. 

Despite these reforms there will be a large 
class of landless labourers left unprovided for. 
Something should be done for them. More 
land should be brought under cultivation, al¬ 
though that is not easy. More intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, more variety of crops, especially com¬ 
mercial crops, should be introduced. And in 
all this work, care should be taken to see that 
middlemen and capitalists do not exploit others, 
but that genuine agricultural labourers are en¬ 
couraged. For our agriculturists, we have to de¬ 
velop cottage industries, wherein, luckily, capi¬ 
talist exploitation is impossible. Each man is his 
own employer and employee. Only three things 
have to be done for this development. (1) Cheap 
electric power for the village. (2) Good village 
transport, i.e., roads and trains or buses. (3) Co¬ 
operative Societies for buying and selling to 
eliminate the middle-man. 

As regards the bigger industries, most of 
them are protected industries, i.e., industries for 
the maintenance of which ultimately the con¬ 
sumer pays more than he need. And, therefore, 
the state has a right to insist that the workers 
should be treated properly, i.e., given minimum 
wages, minimum hours of work and decent 
living conditions. Of course, if the claim is that 
the capitalist should be eliminated and that aU 
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these industries should be nationalised, i.e., run 
by the state, I cannot now agree. Once I 
thought otherwise. But now, having seen at 
somewhat close quarters, the state management 
of railways, I am satisfied that the state as such 
is not competent to manage any business 
concern. From the nature of things it cannot 
be otherwise. The managers’ salaries or profits 
do not depend on the success of the concern. 
And therefore they tend to be indifferent. In 
order, however, to guarantee decent conditions 
for labour, to prevent profiteering and to protect 
the interests of all concerned generally, I think 
that the best system is to have joint stock 
concerns, 61 per cent of whose shares are owned 
by the state and 49 by private shareholders. That 
will combine the advantage of both the systems. 

Under such conditions, there is no need for 
class conflict. Above all we are pledged to 
democracy in India. If it functions properly, 
as I hope it will, there is no need for any short 
cuts. The normal working of legislatures and 
of responsible executives will guarantee to the 
labourers all their legitimate dues. At any 
rate, they ought to. 

Why should we in India go through all the 
struggles of industrial countries el^where ? 
We can and ought to profit by their example. 
So I am convinced that, without any class war¬ 
fare, we can in India achieve necessary social, 
i.e., economic reforms. We ought to. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

15-7-1941 



Letter XLV 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Having discussed in the last two letters the 
problem of economic reform, I now turn to 
“social reform” as generally understood in our 
country. We mean the reform of the customs 
of our people, so as to improve society as a whole. 
The people of India are mostly either Hindus 
or Muslims, although there are some Christians 
also. So far as Christians are concerned, we do 
not hear much about social reform movements 
among them. They are well advanced in such 
matters according to modern standards—they 
are fairly well educated—both men and women. 
Only adults marry among them. They have 
divorce and their law of property and succession 
is fairly up to date. Curiously enough, however, 
we hear very little about social reform among 
Muslims either. Not that there is no need for 
such reform among them. For example, poly¬ 
gamy is permitted among them. A man may 
marry four wives, though very few do so. 
Their laws of marriage and divorce and their 
laws of property and succession are fairly well 
advanced. 

But there is one custom among them— 
Purdah, i.e., the seclusion of women. That 
custom prevails not only among the Muslims, 
but, as you know, among many Hindus in 
Northern India. It is not the mere covering 
of the face or the head, when going about in 
public. Practically several millions of women 
pass their lives in absolute seclusion denied 
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access to God’s fresh light and air. One writes 
with great hesitation on a matter of this kind. 
But one learns that there is no sanction in the 
Holy Quran for such a sweeping restriction. 
That women should show becoming modesty, 
all will agree. Moreover, in several modem 
Muslim coimtries, notably Turkey, this Purdah 
has been abolished. 

Something should be done in India about it. 
Legislation is an easy method. But Muslims 
strongly object to it, though Hindus have been 
subjected to the Sarda Act, the Temple Entry 
Act and other such measures. I do not see 
why by legislation Purdah should not at least 
be reduced in its rigour if not abolished. The 
initiative must come from the Muslims them¬ 
selves. Certainly, the All India Women’s Con¬ 
ference, which contains some Muslim ladies, 
must move vigorously in the matter. The 
Purdah so far as Hindus are concerned may be 
abolished by legislation. 

So far as Hindus are concerned, social 
reform has been, for many years if not decades, 
and is now a very vital issue. The Hindu 
law of marriage, the Hindu law of Property and 
Succession, the removal of Untouchability and 
several other problems are rightly agitating our 
minds. Attempts have been and are being 
made by legislation and otherwise to reform 
all these institutions. 

So far as property and succession are 
concerned, it is agreed on all hands that Hindu 
law needs urgent reform, especially the positicm 
of women and particularly of daughters and 
wives. We have a lot of piecemeal legislahkm 
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—^provincial as well as All-India. Despite 
laudable motives, the result has not been very 
happy. It is therefore good that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have appointed a committee 
under the presidency of Sir B. N. Rau to go into 
the whole question and make comprehensive 
proposals for suitable legislation. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that such legislation will be 
soon forthcoming, in consonance with modem 
ideas. The main reform needed, as I have 
indicated to you in an earlier letter, is to give 
women a safe economic position in Hindu 
society, especially to daughter and wife. 

That leads me on to the question of the 
reform of Hindu marriage. I have no patience 
with those who want to uproot all our society 
and build anew. A wise conservatism is a 
good force. “Ye shall judge a tree by its 
fruit”. By that test Hindu marriages are 
not more often failures than any other system 
of marriages. That modest claim can certainly 
be made. 

Except in very rare cases, child marriage 
is now a memory of the past. People marry 
fairly late. But I do not want very late mar¬ 
riages in our country. They are not healthy 
and they create more difficulties than marriages 
between comparatively young people. Whether 
our young people will leam to choose their own 
partners in life, time will show. Perhaps I am 
a conservative. But I prefer the present system 
which is slowly being built up—parents carefully 
choosing, and the parties concerned having a 
fairly decisive voice in the matter. But even 
here time may bring about changes. I hope 
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they will be good. 

I think I am right in saying that even 
advanced Hindu women do not want divorce. 
But the mutual obligations of husband and wife 
must be equahsed more by public opinion than 
by legislation. There are too many monetary 
considerations entering into the marriages even 
in good cultured families. It is time public 
opinion asserted itself in this matter. If the 
economic position of women is strengthened, 
I think we shall hear less and less of these consi¬ 
derations. There is one ideal of Hindu marriage 
which we must preserve—the high ideal of 
of the Hindu wife, following the exam¬ 
ples of Arundhati, Savitri and Sita. Men also 
should learn to deserve this increasingly. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

16-7-1941 



Letter LXVI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

The topic on which I shall write to you in 
this letter is about the removal of untoucha- 
bility. You know I am a conservative in many 
matters. But even I must admit that I cannot 
find any justification or reason for the inhuman 
custom of untouchability by birth. I am not 
suggesting that we can or should touch every¬ 
body. Some people are too dirty for that. 
And we are, most of us, too shy and reserved. 
But to brand a whole set of people as untouch¬ 
able because of birth lacks all justification. 

Historically it may be due to colour or 
racial prejudice, just as one sees in America 
against the Negroes or in South Africa against 
Indians and the natives of the soil. But, what¬ 
ever its origin, it cannot be justified now. To 
call them “Chandalas” and then say that they 
are therefore untouchable is a supreme example 
of giving a dog a bad name and hanging it. 
And they are not Chandalas. 

Thanks to modern laws in India, there is no 
untouchability in trains, trams and other public 
conveyances, in public ofl&ces and generally 
in public places. Till recently, there was di¬ 
fficulty in the admission of Harijan children 
into public schools. That has very nearly been 
set right by the Government refusing to give 
recognition or grants to schools which refuse 
admission to Harijan children. But in some 
places public opinion is still backward. It has 
got to be educated. 
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As for public roads and public tanks and 
wells, there is still some difficulty in some places, 
though the law is clear and unambiguous. No 
citizen shall be denied access to any public 
highway or water source maintained directly 
or indirectly, wholly or partially, out of public 
funds. The law has been made perfect. In 
spite of it, there is local opposition. The rich 
and influential people are intolerant. The Hari- 
jans are timid. I hope the combined leadership 
of the caste Hindus and of the Harijans, helped 
by the Harijan Sevak Sangh, will solve this 
problem quickly and satisfactorily. 

Of course, part of the responsibility for 
their present position rests on the Harijans 
themselves. They must refuse to eat the food 
of carcasses. A more hygienic method of 
disposing them off must be evolved. They must 
give up drink. If they will not do so volun¬ 
tarily, they must be compelled to do so. Prohi¬ 
bition will help and has helped the Harijan more 
than any other community. They must also 
improve their conditions of living. 

I agree that as a class they are economically 
very poor. So are many caste Hindus. It is 
part of the problem of the general poverty of 
the country. It has got to be tackled as a 
whole. Something should be done specially 
for the economic improvement of the Harijans. 
They are very good agriculturists. They should 
be encouraged in all possible ways to grow their 
own food and spin and weave their own clothes 
and to develop one or two useful cottage indus¬ 
tries. Above all, they need education. 1 am 
not in favour of separate Harijan schools. 
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That will petrify them. They must get into the 
general schools and educate themselves. 

I am not in favour of special electorates 
for them for the legislature, even as provided in 
the Poona Pact. They should vote in the 
general electorates simply. But for some years 
special seats may continue to be reserved for 
them in the legislatures and local bodies. Luck¬ 
ily in Madras, there are no special electorates 
for Harijans for election to local bodies except 
in the city of Madras. They must go. 

Then there is the question of temple entry. 
I am a devout believer in temples and temple 
worship. But I can see no justification for the 
exclusion of Harijans as a class from our temples. 
I agree that those who go into our temples 
should go there pure in body and in mind. In 
Malabar nobody can go into a temple without a 
preliminary bath. We may have a similar 
provision here. But no man, woman, or child 
should be prevented from going and worshipping 
Gk)d in His temple. Grod is all merciful and 
omnipresent. How this custom arose, it is 
useless to enquire. It exists and must be 
abolished. It does not exist in Northern India, 
at any rate, to the extent it does in South India. 

There are some Harijan leaders who affect 
to despise Temple Entry. They do not repre¬ 
sent their people. The average Harijan wants 
this privilege. It will remove a blot on Hindu¬ 
ism. It will strengthen Hinduism. It will 
effectively check the proselytising activities of 
Christianity and of Islam. It has in Travan- 
core. Above aU, it is a human reform, likely 
to be most pleasing in the eyes of God. That 
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is why Mahatma Gandhi has done and is doing 
so much for this. H. H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer 
deserve to be warmly congratulated for their 
courageous Temple Entry Proclamation. 

I can understand myself its significance. 
Several years, I believe, before you were bom, 
I had been to Trivandrum. And then I went 
to Cape Comorin with a great desire to worship 
in Sri Kanya Kumari temple. I had then been 
to Ceylon. I was politely told not to enter the 
temple. I then realised what denial of Temple 
Entry would mean to a real devotee. The 
same thing happened to me again when we all 
went there after your birth. Now I am looking 
forward to all of us going there and worshipping 
the Goddess together, shortly. 

There remains the question of how far 
social legislation may be in advance of public 
opinion. I may say succintly that as far as 
possible, social legislation must be in consonance 
with public opinion, and perhaps a little in ad¬ 
vance of it, except where it is intended merely 
to put down a crying social abuse. Opinions 
differ about the Madras Temple Entry Act. I 
am for Temple Entry for Harijans. But I should 
have preferred a different method. Anyhow Tem¬ 
ple Entry has come to stay. And Sri Minakshi 
in Madura and Sri Andava in Palni are as pre¬ 
sent and benevolent and merciful as ever with 
the Harijans coming and worshipping them. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

17-7-1941 



Letter XLVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I do not want to write much about politics 
in these letters of mine to you. But since you 
have asked me to write to you about votes for 
women, I do so with pleasure. While, even in 
advanced England and other countries, women 
had to fight long and bitterly for the vote, it 
has come to the women of India almost un¬ 
sought. That is because the British Govern¬ 
ment, which enacted the Constitution for India, 
followed the example of their own country in 
this matter. And it must be said that while 
the vocal section of Indian women wanted the 
vote, Indian men did not only not object to it, 
but enthusiastically supported it. 

But what is a vote ? It is a means of express¬ 
ing the average citizen’s voice in a democratic gov¬ 
ernment. Even in countries governed by dictators 
like Germany or Russia, people do vote occasion¬ 
ally, but they vote for the tyranny of a man or a 
clique. Real vote can exist only in democracies. 

I agree that democracy may function in 
different forms. Responsible government of 
the type of responsible and removable ministries 
is not the only form. We may have also execu¬ 
tives of the American irremovable type. But 
the main point is that, once in 3, 5, or 7 years, 
the Government of a democratic country comes 
before the electorates numbering millions and 
seeks their suffrage. The voters are free to vote 
as they consider best. And therefore, in all 
democracies, the voters are the real masters. 
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Some objection was forthcoming in India 
to giving votes for women on the ground that 
women, being largely dependent on men, their 
votes will in practice mean two votes instead 
of one for men. This is unjust to our women ; 
as for our education, there are uneducated men 
voters as well as women voters. But they can 
and do vote independently. Women are not 
likely to be more dependent on others than men. 
I had a very inspiring experience at a provincial 
conference in Conjeevaram nearly 26 years ago. 
I then moved an amendment to Dr. Besant’s pro¬ 
position. A husband and wife were both delegates 
to the conference. The husband was, I believe, a 
Theosophist and voted with Dr. Besant. The wife 
voted with me despite all her husband’s protesta¬ 
tions. This is only one instance. But it was 26 
years ago. And things must be much better now. 

Not only have votes been given to women 
for the legislatures but special seats have been 
reserved for them in the legislatures for the 
general electorates. Thank God, there are no 
special electorates for women. They did not 
want them either. All honour to them. In 
Madras we have also one woman member 
returned for an imreserved seat in the L^islati ve 
Assembly—^Mrs. Lakshmi Sankara Iyer. 

Seats are reserved for women in the local 
self-governing bodies also. On the whole, wo¬ 
men members of legislatures and of local self- 
governing bodies take their duties seriously, 
work hard and are useful members. You will 
pardon me, but I greatly wonder whether they 
will go far in this kind of work, and distinguish 
themselves as much or as frequently as men 
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have done. I say this with great respect. 
Even in western countries, with very rare 
exceptions, women have not been conspicuous 
or great successes in public life. In India too 
the exceptions prove the rule. The women are 
not to blame. The rough and tumble of public 
life are too much for their delicate natures. 
And I am afraid, they cannot forget even while 
in public life, they are women. They claim 
equality with men, but all the time they crave 
for special treatment. Again I do not blame 
them. It is in their very nature. 

Whether the vote is being used as it ought 
to be even in advanced democratic countries, 
whether the average voter is competent and is 
independent enough to exercise his or her 
franchise wisely and disinterestedly, and whe¬ 
ther the means of popular education are good 
and adequate enough for the voter to know the 
issues involved and choose aright, and above all, 
whether personalities and party affiliations do 
not cloud the issue too much and too often, are 
questions which must be carefully considered 
in the next letters. 

Meantime, the women of India must be 
congratulated on their having got the franchise 
without a struggle. I beUeve they are using 
that privilege at least as well as men. In all 
my elections, thanks to mummy and to you, 
women voters have been my enthusiastic sup¬ 
porters. I am very grateful to them. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

18 - 7-1941 



Lbttbe XLVIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Towards the end of the last letter, I stated 
some important questions regarding the vote 
and its exercise. It practice it may seem a 
simple affair where the voter happens to be 
literate. He or she has only to go to the polling 
booth and mark his or her preference. But 
where the voter is illiterate, as thousands are in 
India, the matter becomes complicated. In the 
last general elections in Madras, the colour box 
system was adopted. The Congress chose yel¬ 
low and won. Other parties are envious of that 
colour. In other provinces, candidates were 
allowed to choose sjnnbols of animals, flowers 
or trees, whose figures were printed on the 
ballot paper and thus illiterate voters were 
enabled to vote. One may venture to express 
the hope that this disability will be but a tem¬ 
porary one, as more and more people become 
literate. 

The question whether the average voter 
votes as he ought to, even in advanced coimtries 
cannot, I am afraid, be satisfactorily answered. 
Till the Congress entered the elections, cor¬ 
ruption was rife in our electioneering. Money 
was paid and accepted openly and even literate 
voters pretended some disability and gave 
“open votes” to satisfy then* paymasters. All 
that has been considerably reduced now. Such 
payments are, I believe, unknown in other 
countries. 

But is payment of money the only form of 
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corruption ? Election laws of all countries 
including ours prohibit the engaging of public 
conveyance for taking voters, “treating” voters, 
i.e., feeding them, and such other practices. 
Despite these laws, however, the moneyed man 
has an advantage over the poor man. The 
average voter is unwilling to exercise his vote. 
He has got to be persuaded and taken. Hence 
the candidate who can command a large number 
of conveyances has an advantage. Again a 
rich man can “treat” voters, without openly 
breaking the law. 

Even without doing any of these things, the 
mere propaganda in a hotly contested election 
is a very costly affair. Public meetings proces¬ 
sions, cinema shows, posters, advertisements, 
all these cost money. You know my elec¬ 
tion to the Indian Legislative Assembly from 
Madras City cost us a good round sum although 
the electorate was enthusiastic about me and I 
had a large number of voluntary honorary 
workers. 

I think something ought to be done to 
remove this handicap on poorer candidates in 
contested elections. One remedy is to make it 
obligatory by law that each voter shall exercise 
his franchise unless prevented by physical 
disability. Such a law prevails in Australia. 
Then the voters will voluntarily go and vote, the 
cost of elections will be considerably reduced 
and the better candidate, whether he be poor 
or rich, will win. 

I have been thinking of another remedy. 
I do not see why elections whatever the number 
of electors, should be finished in one day. 
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They may be continued for more than one day. 
Anyhow, I suggest that the required number of 
polling officers be employed and they go to the 
voters’ houses with the agents of the candidates, 
and record their votes in their presence. This 
may seem a revolutionary change, but it has the 
advantage of getting the maximum number of 
voters to vote in ease and comfort and free from 
the noise and din of the polling booth. 

Even with all these arrangements it is a 
moot question whether the average voter can 
judge aright. Things differ in different count¬ 
ries. But the issues involved are so complex 
that it is very difficult for the average voter to 
judge aright. Hence it is the duty of the press 
and of public speakers on platforms to educate 
“our masters” as the voters are rightly called. 
In normal times, in all democratic countries, the 
press amd public speakers do their best to 
educate the people. But, in exciting times of 
election contests, the colours are laid thick and 
voters are too confused to judge wisely. Still 
they do their best. 

In most countries, the candidates are not 
“independent”. They are the nominees of well 
organised political parties. The voters them¬ 
selves mostly belong to one party or another. 
And therefore they vote for the candidate of the 
party to which they belong, oftentimes, without 
reference to or even knowledge of the candidates 
themselves. Under such circumstances, the 
value of the vote and of the democratic elections 
generally depends on the honesty, the disinte¬ 
restedness Mtd the efficiency of the parties, and 
their wise and pafriotic jud^ent in we selectimi 
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of candidates. But very often the man with 
the long purse has an advantage even here. 
If however the parties function properly and 
choose the candidates well, the voters may be 
helped to choose aright. It is time however, 
that the average voter asserted himself and 
insisted that the party bosses do not boss the 
show too much, and allow the voter to choose. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

19 - 7-1941 



Letteb XLIX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

“Flattery” is a thing of which no one likes 
to be told one is fond. It is considered to be a 
great weakness. But the bubble is often prick¬ 
ed, when a person who affects this attitude 
towards “flattery” is told that he does not 
like flattery at all, and beams with pleasure. 
He is then truly flattered. 

Speaking seriously, flattery must not be 
confused with legitimate praise or appreciation. 
I believe that in order to make the best out of 
this life for all concerned, a person should be 
praised a little more than he or she deserves. 
That enthuses the man and gets the best out of 
him. It becomes real and bad flattery only 
when the person who indulges in it exaggerates 
beyond all proportion, and does so with the 
object of getting some material benefit for him¬ 
self. In such a case, undoubtedly both the 
persons concerned are corrupted—the person 
who praises because he obviously lies, and the 
person praised because he loses all sense of 
proportion. 

But in all other cases, praise warmly 
expressed of the good qualities or the good 
works of any person is a powerful instrument 
for the promotion of human good. That is as 
it should be. Even God himself does not scorn 
praise. AH religions do praise God. Especially 
in our religion, the stotras, the hymns, the 
Thevarams, Thiruvachakam, Thiravaimozhi and 
the Arulpa and Tyagaraja Kirtanas are praises. 
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sometimes almost extravagant. Only they are 
in praise of God and of no mere mortal. They 
ask for and expect no material gain. Mere man 
cannot say how God reacts to these praises. 
But if what these great devotees write and sing 
is any indication, there is no doubt that God is 
immensely pleased with His devotees’ sponta¬ 
neous outpourings in praise of God. 

I can write more definitely of man. I do 
not know why people often like to say they 
do not like “flattery”. If they mean that they 
do not like to be told untruths about them 
by people intent on the main chance, I quite 
agree. But if they mean they do not like to be 
praised for what they are and what they do, 
perhaps in some slightly exaggerated language, 
they are either supermen or they are insincere. 
And I do not agree with them. I know no 
ordinary man who does not like praise, al¬ 
though it is rightly considered not “good form” 
for any one to show that he likes praise. 

I shall give you a supreme example of how 
praise acts as a tonic from the Ramayana. The 
story is that Hanuman, the most powerful of 
the heroes in the epic, had a curse on him. 
He forgot his powers and was reminded of them 
only when he was praised. When the monkey 
warriors had assembled on the coast-line of 
India and were waiting to cross the ocean, 
and the other monkeys pleaded inability to 
cross and return, Hanuman was sitting apart 
and silent. Jambavan reminded him of his 
great powers, i.e., praised him, and lo, Hanu- 
man knew his powers and crossed and recrossed 
the ocean and performed the wonders which 
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nobody else could have done. There is a moral 
behind this story. It is based on profound 
human psychology. The motive for doing good 
and great things in this world is not only one’s 
intrinsic desire for doing those things, but the 
feeling that the doing of those things wins the 
approbation of one’s fellowmen. If such appro¬ 
bation is expressed by one’s fellowmen, it acts 
as a spur to one. That is right. 

I can write to you frankly about myself. 
I like people, who are real friends and who have 
nothing to gain from praising me, tell me what 
they think of me. If that happens to be praise, 
I am happy. I realise that often there is 
exaggeration. But behind it, I see the good 
motive. I have often said sincerely and pub¬ 
licly in my replies to laudatory speeches and 
addresses, that I look upon them as the appro¬ 
bation of my fellowmen of my work, and as a 
spur to do more and greater work. 

I have written this letter to you prompted 
by reading Sri Acharya’s letter to you. It is 
full of praise for your performance at the All 
India Radio the other day. It may almost seem 
“flattery”. But he is a good friend and has 
nothing to gain by praising you. Such praise, 
I hope, will come to you often in life for your 
good work, character and service to others. 
When such praise comes, accept it as from 
Mends. Do not despise it. But take care that 
the praise does not make you proud or slack. 

Similarly, we have an obligation to others. 
When we find others are good and do good work, 
we should praise them, both in private and 
public. That is the best way to get the best 
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out of them. Conversely, if we have to criticise 
some people, let us criticise them a little less 
than they deserve. It is but charitable. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

20 - 7-1941 



Lbtteb L 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Proverbs have prevailed and prevail among 
all nations and peoples. They are as old as the 
hills. I believe there is a chapter in the Bible 
entitled “Proverbs”. They embody the ex¬ 
perience, the shrewdness and the wisdom of the 
nations of the world. They are remarkable, not 
only for their ideas but also for their pithy 
expression. There is a dictionary of proverbs 
in English Issues. I suggest you get a copy 
and read it, at your leisure. These proverbs 
always provoke thought. They sometimes 
provoke merriment. They are cynical or hope¬ 
ful. They encourage you. Above all, they 
show to you the oneness of humanity, the 
simplicity of humanity and the essential human¬ 
ness of humanity, if I may use that phrase. 

There must have been some proverbs at 
least in Sanskrit. But they are not very well 
known today. For Sanskrit is not a spoken 
language now. And proverbs seem to flourish 
only in spoken languages. There are Greek 
proverbs prevalent even today. I may mention 
a few. For they are frequently used. The 
Gods are jealous, meaning that no man or wo¬ 
man generally is endowed with more than one 
exceptional gift. Greek meets Greek, meaning 
that two equals, especially in the cheaper arts, 
meet. Similarly there are Latin proverbs which 
have survived because they are frequently 
quoted in European literature. Whom the 
Gods wish to destroy they first turn mad : the 
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counterpart of the Sanskrit saying 

: De mortuis nil nisi bonum : you 
must not talk ill of the dead. Post hoc ergo 
propter hoc : one thing follows another, hence 
it is believed to be the cause of the other. It 
is not. Ignorantia juris baud excusat: meaning 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse. 

Of course, 1 am most familiar with pro¬ 
verbs in English and in Tamil. I do not propose 
to write to you here about English proverbs, 
for you are learning them at school, and you 
can easily learn more from the book I have 
mentioned above. Several years ago I wrote 
a series of articles for a famous journal then 
published in Bombay and called “East and 
West” on “Some Quaint Tamil proverbs”. I 
learnt most of these proverbs from my mother 
and grandmother—your grandmother and great 
grandmother. Even as I was writing these 
articles I used to learn something from your 
grandmother and write the article. 

These Tamil proverbs seem to me to embody 
the quintessence of our wisdom and culture. 
Some of them are very cynical, but on the whole 
they display a robust faith in humanity. It 
is not possible within the compass of a letter to 
give you any impressive list of proverbs. I 
must request you to read these articles of mine. 
I believe we have them at home. You will 
like them and our people through them. 

The Tamils and the Telugus lived very 
close together, and this impact is seen in a 
quaint Tamil proverb: ua 

/fwe9d(^ iSiLi—ir^ir'-osa Incidentally the Hindus¬ 
tani word “Batcha” a corruption of Padusha 
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is also fouad here. The proverb means, even 
if a man happens to be the Padusha of Delhi, 
the highest office then known, he is only a son 
to his mother—the .two Telugu words “Talli” 
and “Bidda” meaning mother and son. It is 
a homely truth and shows the commingling of 
the two neighbouring languages. 

The Tamilians are a very keen race and 
want people to understand things quickly. 
They are impatient if they do not. One pro¬ 
verb is: rir^^fiGl<u«uei>irLD uismip Ouiu^^n^ija 
piLi—nth smS QpZsa ? Even if it rains the 
whole night, a broken brick cannot germinate. 
The idea is, however clever the teacher may be, 
unless the pupil is responsive, he can produce 
no effect. 

They are a very human people. Often 
enough, alas, close relations e.g., brothers, 
quarrel. But their quarrels are soon made up, 
or at least they ought to be. The Tamil pro¬ 
verb has it thus : evifiimiu ersir ear 

? However much one may 
beat a sheet of water, it cannot be separated. 

They are profound believers in the doctrine 
of heredity. Hence their proverb : ^«*(r Qtjr 
ear(SuiriLi—ireo »mii QpBgirJ;(^LDiT ? As 

you sow, you reap. As are the parents, so 
are the children. 

The Tamils are a charitable race. Hence 
there are several proverbs deprecating those who 
do not give freely. er^sm^^denmajitiSeo 
gmLi— LDirtLi-iTm. He won’t even drive away 
crows with his tmwashed hand; the idea being 
lest the unwashed particles of food on the hand, 
may feed the crows. 
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They are a brave people, or at least they 
were. I hope they are again becoming brave. 
They have no sympathy with braggarts who 
when they get a sound beating try to conceal it 
with some false excuse. (^uLjp 
iS(o^(Deo iMsar Even if he fell down, 

he managed to see that dust did not touch his 
moustache. 

They have no patience with cowards. 

(asire^ssarsni— Q<3>ii(ipp Kirajss, 

0 *® (^eir 3psssmsii— euih^ iEsi>^ ui—ui^ewjgpi 

The Nayakar—evidently a reference 
to one of the martial classes—lost his baggage 
near the Temple, but his temper did not rise 
till he was well away from his assailants at a 
safe distance, i.e., the Tank. 

They were and I believe are a shrewd, wise 
and worldly people. I think their proverbs 
should be collected and published with annota¬ 
tions. I am sure you agree. If I ever get the 
leisure, I hope to do this work. It may also 
help some of the foolish fanatics to realise 
through these proverbs that one touch of 
humanity makes the whole world kin. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

22 - 7-1941 



Letter LI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

When I was about 12 years of age and 
studying in the Third Form—i,e., four years 
yotmger than you—I read a book called “Even¬ 
ings At Home”. I think I got it as a prize 
book. It contained stories or descriptions of 
how people in England spend their evenings, 
when they stay at home. 

The first in that series was entitled “Eyes 
and no eyes”. At first I did not understand 
the meaning of the title, but as I read the story, 
I understood that it described the experiences 
of a person with open eyes wandering about in 
the fields and observing things and recording 
them. Yes. It is a wonderful gift, if only we 
know how to use our eyes, and profit by the 
visible aspects of nature and man. 

We go about life, usually too busy to ob¬ 
serve things closely, sometimes even to observe 
them at all. I do not suggest that we can or 
should spend all our time observing things 
around us. That will be a waste of time. Soon 
it will tire us. One has other things to do. 
But occasionally it is really worth while for us 
to open our eyes wide and observe man and 
nature around us. “The proper study of man 
is man”, so a poet wrote. But I am not writing 
in this letter about the study of man by man. 

I would rather write about the study of 
Nature and her wonders by man. There are 
good books like the Book of Knowledge telling 
you all about these things. But they cannot 
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take the place of your own observation. The 
most wonderful phenomenon in many ways is 
the sky. To look at, admire and if you can, 
study the starlit sky on a cloudless night is a 
rich experience. Part of it has been described 
as the milky way. So it is. The planets are 
but dull affairs. The stars are the most brilliant. 
Astronomers tell you about their distances and 
that what we see is what the stars were like, 
years ago. Apart from that the splendour of 
the night sky is something awe-inspiring. It 
unfolds before your eyes the majesty of the 
Creator and also promotes in you a becoming 
sense of humility. This earth and this solar 
system are but specks in the starry universe. 

Next to the sky are the oceans. To watch 
the mighty oceans and their throbbing waves 
in all their moods is a moving experience. The 
earth has more sea than land. And inside the 
sea, what worlds ? What beautiful fish, what 
beautiful plants and corals. What huge ani¬ 
mals, and how they live. The oceans and their 
under-world are studies by themselves. The 
Aquarium in Madras gives you some idea of the 
marvels of sea life. 

Then the huge mountains. We have seen 
the Himalayas at a distance. Truly the abode 
of the snow. To look at the white heaps of 
snow, which seem to be eternal, especially 
when the sun shines on them, is to capture one 
of the purest facets of beauty. I am told that 
the sunrise in Darjeeling is truly magnificent. 
We should go and see it. God willing, we will. 
Then the mountain forests, the mountain streams 
tuid the moun tain air. There is nothing in the 
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world to equal them. Why, even such a small 
place as Courtallum lifts you out of yourself. 
I am looking forward to going there shortly 
with mummy, by God’s grace. You should 
come and spend some time at least with us 
there. 

Then the primeval forests, with their 
giant trees, their fauna and flora, their silence 
and their coolness, touched by mystery. It 
looks as if our Rishis chose aright when they 
sought God in these forests. I am told that 
Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava contains the best 
description of such forests. We should read it 
together. 

Then the day-to-day wonders of the sun¬ 
rise and the sim-set. Of course astronomically 
speaking, the sun neither rises nor sets. It is 
the earth that spins. But the optical illusion 
is so perfect and so beautiful. We should 
try and see and enjoy as many sunrises and 
sunsets as we can. That will be a liberal educa¬ 
tion in itself. Then the moon. It is but a 
pale reflection of another’s light. But what 
a thing of beauty. AU poets have sung in 
raptures of the moon. Yes, there is a haunting 
beauty about the moon and moonlight. 

Finally the rivers of the world and especially 
of our country. The junction of the Ganges and 
the Jumna is a sight for the gods. Mummy 
and I have seen and bathed in it, before you 
were bom. We shall go there again with you. 
The Ganges in its majestic course, the Indus and 
the Byahmaputpa are noble riveTS- So aye 
greet rivers in the world- 'Phase natural 
phenomena are not only wondei^ul but abso- 
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lutely indispensable for the existence of man 
on earth. Without the sun and the moon and 
the mountains, forests and rivers, there can be 
no life on earth. So utility and beauty are well 
combined in these great gifts of nature. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

25 - 7-1941 



Lbttbb LIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I think I quoted to you recently the fol¬ 
lowing words of Tennyson : 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power 

I meant to revert to them. Of the three, 
self-control is the foundation of the other two. 
It looks fairly easy on paper. But it is very 
difficult to practise. Even one small act of 
self-control, if successfully practised, gives 
you a sense of supreme satisfaction. 

This was brought home to me today in a 
very small but significant manner. A barber 
comes to shave my face here every day. He 
is a well-mannered man. He is not very clever 
in his art, but he is very safe. Being accustomed 
mostly to shave patients, in a more or less re¬ 
cumbent posture, he wants my faee lifted at 
an uncomfortable angle all the time he shaves 
me. Even if I bend a little he lifts my chin 
up gently but firmly. This causes some dis¬ 
comfort to my neck. It did this morning. I 
wanted to swear at him. I had nearly done so. 
But I successfully controlled my temper. And 
I am very happy. 

I have learnt in my life that loss of temper 
is twice cursed—^it curses him that loses his 
temper as much as him against whom the temper 
is lost. I have wrestled with it. I sometimes 
succeed, but not as often as I could wish. 
Believe me, I have found from experience, that 
from one’s loss of temper, only two people 
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suffer most, viz., the person who loses his temper 
and those who really care for him. Others look 
at you with pity or contempt, or return temper 
for temper. 

Even from the narrow point of view of 
blowing off steam, this loss of temper is no 
good. For the moment, it seems to relieve you. 
But the reactions are very bad. Even physi¬ 
cally, one suffers. And, mentally, if one is 
sensitive, one feels wretched, for minutes, hours 
or days afterwards, as the case may be. And, 
in temper, one loses one’s balance, and uses 
words and does things of which one is heartily 
ashamed afterwards. Sri Hanuman aptly des¬ 
cribes the words and actions of an angry man 
in the Sundara Kanda. I shall read and ex¬ 
plain the slokas to you one of these days. How 
often have 1 felt this pang. To be able not to 
lose one’s temper even under the highest provo¬ 
cation, is an inestimable blessing. It is very 
difficult. But we may at least try not to betray 
our loss of temper by words or acts. 

There are a few practical hints given for 
this purpose. When you do lose your temper, 
count ten or more before you speak or do any¬ 
thing. Remain silent for a while. Walk away 
from the place. Think of something else. 
These are mere mechanical devices. The real 
remedy is to analyse calmly the causes of our 
losing our temper and displaying it; and then 
to remedy the same. 

When we lose our tempers we imagine that 
we are right and the others are wrong. How 
often is the truth otherwise ? We are wrong or 
at least we are also wrong. But even assuming 
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that the other person is wholly wrong, we lose 
our tempers because we almost always assume 
that the other person is deliberately wrong, or 
has deliberately insulted us. In almost all 
cases, this is an uncharitable assumption. 

Then we assume that by losing our tempers 
and showing it we correct or improve the other 
person. Almost always, again, this is also 
wrong. If the other person is right, or does not 
deserve maltreatment, he is sad. If he is good, 
he forgets and forgives you. If he is bad, he 
gets worse. Even with regard to children, 
except when they go very wrong, you must not 
punish them. Even when you punish them, you 
must do so as a matter of painful duty, and 
without any loss of temper. To our servants, 
we are often harsh and we lose our tempers. 
We must not. It helps nobody. 

I am writing all this of personal' loss of 
temper. It must be controlled. There are 
public insults to a nation or a country which 
may be resented. Even then, loss of one’s 
temper helps nobody. I remember the Amrit¬ 
sar Congress of 1919. When in the Subjects 
Committee, I defended the action of the people 
in attacking some Europeans after the people 
had been mercilessly treated by some other 
Europeans, Mahatma Gandhi told me: “I 
also feel angry as Sri Satyamurti does, at these 
atrocities. But our anger must not make us 
commit counter-atrocities. We must conserve 
our anger and transmute it into the ener^ 
of action, to prevent such atrocities in the 
future”. From every point of view, therefore, 
self-control will lead to self-knowledge and self- 
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My dear Lakshmi, 

I wrote to you yesterday that self-control 
is the foundation of self-reverence and self- 
knowledge. Self-reverence is only another 
name for self-respect. No man or woman can 
or will do anything worth doing in life unless to 
he or she has complete self-respect. It is not 
be confounded with vanity or conceit. It always 
goes along with a becoming sense of humility. 

The first sign of self-respect is that a person 
does not stoop to do certain things. He is too 
adf-respecting to do them. The motive for that 
restraint is not outside one’s self. For example, 
it is not because others may find one out or 
others have prohibited it, as immoral or wrong. 
One may never be found out; and yet even 
privately, one does not do certain things, which 
one considers wrong or demeaning. One’s self- 
respect comes into play and acts. What things 
one avoids doing as unworthy depends on one’s 
conception of self-respect, that is, ultimately 
on one’s education, culture and moral standards. 

Hence it is very important that one’s 
education should be on high and sound lines, one 
should read good literature, one should keep 
good company, and one should watch the be¬ 
haviour and conduct of great and good men 
and women. Thus one’s self-respect is developed 
and one conducts oneself worthily. 

Again, a self-respecting person is a force 
for good, wherever he fin^ himself. His 
words, acts and whole behaviour will impress 
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all those who come into contact with him as 
those of a truly self-respecting man. And yet, 
the beauty is that the self-respecting person 
will not be conscious of any exceptional or supe¬ 
rior behaviour on his part. He acts naturcMy, 
that is, as his nature prompts him. His nature 
is self-respecting and so he acts as he does. 

Self-respect as the motive of high and good 
conduct is morally more valuable than the 
injunctions of others. Being self-acting, it is 
always present. Secondly, it does not depend 
on any outside sanctions. You are your own 
sanction. As the English saying goes: “It 
is not done” ; so you do not do it. Thus it is 
worth while for all of us to cultivate a keen sense 
of self-respect always. 

With self-control and self-respect, self- 
reverence will come, i.e., you will begin to 
revere yourself. Believe me, the opinions of no 
other person count so much with you as your 
own opinion of yourself. If you honestly be¬ 
lieve you are good and brave and truthful, you 
will respect and revere yourself. All the cal¬ 
umny of the world cannot shake you. If, on 
the other hand, you do not have such a good 
opinion of yourself not all the flattery of the 
world can or will make up for it. Hence self¬ 
reverence is a most valuable possession. 

On this twin basis of self-control and self¬ 
reverence, self-knowledge will surely develop. 
What is self ? Who are you ? Whence ? 
Whither ? What is your destiny ? These are 
important and eternal questions. Our seers, 
sages and avatars have answered them. We 
are not our mere bodies, or senses, or even 
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minds or even intellects. We are something 
above and beyond all these. We are immortal. 
The grand Advaitic doctrine is 
Thou art that, i e., the Parabrahma. You are 
too young and therefore I will not give you even 
as much as I understand of this, little though 
it is. But I merely want you to understand the 
need for self-knowledge. 

To the extent you can you should try and 
analyse what you are. You will easily realise 
that you are something bigger than the mere 
body. Leave it at that, just now. A good 
destiny awaits all human souls, if only they 
make themselves ready for it. Such knowledge 
of the self, though it is strictly limited, will 
help you to conduct yourself worthy of man’s 
high destiny. 

The poet says that these three qualities— 
self-control, self-reverence, and self-knowledge 
will lead life to sovereign power. At first sight, 
and understanding power in the vulgar sense, it 
may seem a tame conclusion. But the poet does 
not mean by power temporal or material power 
to rule over others. He means, if I understand 
him aright, that sovereign power which helps 
you to control yourself, to reverence yourself, 
and thus serve others—the power to do good to 
humanity at large—the power to accelerate 
human progress, and the power to ensure and 
increase human happiness. Surely such power, 
all of us would l^e gladly to possess. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

27 - 7-1941 
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My dear Lakshmi, 

Some days ago you wanted me to write 
to you about the reading of books. I will, to¬ 
day. I know you are very fond of reading 
books. So am I. Or rather, I was, till I could 
not find sufficient time to read as many books 
as I should like to. But, for the last few months, 
I have had ample leisure, and I have done some 
reading. I am glad I have. Books are the 
best companions. They talk to you when you 
want them and they stop when you want them. 
That is, you can read as long as you like and 
stop when you like. They are also the best 
friends. They ask no questions, and want no 
favours. 

Of course, good readable books, well printed 
are costly. But, thanks to modern libraries, 
in places like Madras, for a small monthly sub¬ 
scription, one can get very good books on al¬ 
most every subject. The Madras University 
Library is, I believe, one of the best in India. 
You may join it, by and by. I am a member 
there. You can get books in the meantime, 
through me. The Madras Literary Society 
has also a fine library. Both these libraries 
lend books. Then there is the Connemara 
Public Library, which is a good reference library. 
There are very good books on Politics, Econo¬ 
mics, History, etc., in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly Library. Very few Honourable mem¬ 
bers seem to use the Library. Under certain 
conditions, the Library may be made available 
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for the general public also. 

There are books and books. The choice 
of good books is very important. It is not 
difficult nowadays, thanks to good reviews of 
books in the Press. The art of printing is, 
comparatively speaking, a recent one. Before 
printing, manuscript books alone were available, 
some of them very beautifully got up, in excel¬ 
lent calligraphy. Some specimens are still 
available. In our country, cadjan manuscripts 
—^written with iron styles on cadjan leaves— 
were the fashion. They can be seen today in 
several museums and oriental manuscript libra¬ 
ries. 

Still earlier, even manuscripts were not 
available. Men depended only on their memo¬ 
ries for the propagation and the perpetuation 
of knowledge. Our Vedas, the sacred store of 
all our ancient learning, were handed down from 
generation to generation only by word of mouth. 
Peats of memory were performed and whole 
volumes, if one may use an anticipatory phrase, 
were thus preserved and handed down to poste¬ 
rity. The correct grammar and pronunciation 
were guaranteed by accurate phonetic and other 
rules. Even today, there are some scholars 
who can repeat the Vedas by heart. Their 
other name is Sruti—that which is heard, 
showing their origin. 

We have also to learn a lesson from this. 
The faculty of memory is not cultivated now¬ 
adays, as much as it should be. I hold that the 
faculty of memory is a high intellectual faculty. 
I want you to cultivate that. Whether it be for 
passing your examinations with distinction, or 
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for going through life successfully and happily, 
an alert and full memory will stand you in very 
good stead. The best way to develop the 
faculty is to learn good poetry, English, Sanskrit, 
and Tamil. In my experience, Sanskrit poetry 
has a haunting mnemonic quality. 

There are several ways of reading books. 
That depends on the books and the reader. 
The classics, they are called, Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English or Tamil, should be read, rather 
studied, with care and thought, and should be 
studied again and again. I can write to you 
from experience. I believe I have read Val- 
miki’s Ramayana, through and through, many 
a time. I am now reading the Sundara Kanda, 
for the thirtieth time perhaps. And yet I 
never get tired. As I have told you once, the 
great characteristic of works of outstanding 
beauty is their perennial capacity for giving 
joy. 5j1%ut i So says the Sanskrit 

poet. Hence these classics deserve reading 
again and again. 

I can mention other works—Shakespeare’s 
great tragedies, Kamba Ramayana and Tulasi- 
das Ramayana, the latter two on hearsay. 
Anyhow, you should carefully select some very 
good classical books and have them with you 
always, and read them, as often as you can. 

In reading these classics, I suggest that 
you give up reading the commentaries thereon. 
There are some excellent commentaries, but no 
commentary can be half as excellent as the 
original. If you come across obscure or diffi¬ 
cult passages in these classics, the best way to 
understand is to read them again and again. 
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If you do not understand them still, give it up 
and return to them later. You will sooner or 
later understand them. The only book you 
should consult is a good dictionary of the langua¬ 
ge. More of reading books in the next letter. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

28 - 7-1941 



Letter LVI 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I wrote to you in my last letter that one 
of the good ways of cultivating one’s memory 
is to learn poetry. But there are also magni¬ 
ficent prose passages which one may commit to 
memory, especially orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero in translation, of Edmund Burke and 
of Sheridan in English. There are also ex¬ 
quisite prose pieces by such good writers as 
Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and others, which will stick 
in your memory. In Sanskrit, Kadambari— 
a prose work—is famous for its grand and 
beautiful style. 

In order to learn a language, my conviction 
and experience alike are that you should read 
the best literature in it. Of course, you must 
learn and master the rudiments of grammar. 
But after all, grammar is but the skeleton. 
The flesh and blood are the living literature of 
the language. Hence I am glad you are fond 
of reading books. Only, you must be selective. 

The novel is a very familiar form of litera¬ 
ture. The earlier novels in English, i.e., of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and later novels, i.e., 
of Meredith, George Eliot and others constitute 
real literature and wiU repay reading. But I 
am more or less impatient with the modem 
novel. There are exceptions, but on the whole, 
their EngUsh is not always very good, and their 
plots are superficial. Especially, I abhor the 
detective novel. The only exception I know 
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is Sherlock Holmes, by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 

Another class of literature which one may 
well read and enjoy consists of books of travel 
and books of adventure. Even if one has the 
wealth of Croesus and unlimited time, one 
cannot travel throughout the world. But there 
are good books by travellers, who happen to be 
good observers and good writers. Beginning 
with the Chinese pilgrims to India, Fra Hian 
and Hien Thsang, and later the Portuguese, 
Dutch and English travellers here, we have a 
number of good books, which are valuable not 
only because they give us first-hand informa¬ 
tion, but also because they are essentially 
human. 

Then, especially for young people like you, 
there are books of adventure, of hunting, of 
mountain climbing and of exploration. If the 
writers happen to be good at their work and 
also know how to wield their pens, they leave 
behind good books which not only interest you, 
but inspire you to go and do likewise. I should 
particularly like you to read these books. The 
University Librarian will give you a good list. 

Then there are certain books in foreign 
languages which one cannot read in the original, 
but which one must, if one at all can, read at 
least in translation. The Spanish book Don 
Quixote, the novels of Tolstoy and others in 
Russian, some of the best Imown books in 
French, these must be read in their transla¬ 
tions. 

There are certain artificial aids to reading 
which you must cultivate. You should read 
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books at the proper angle. It is best to read 
sitting. We are sometimes lazy and lie down 
or lie back and read. Such postures are not 
easy for reading, because they affect the eye. 
If we must read in such postures, we must 
adjust the light and the book accordingly. 
I am afraid we use too strong electric lights at 
night for reading. At any rate, I do. I should 
like you to use just adequate light and no more. 

The paper, the typography and the binding 
of books are very important, in order to make 
reading the attractive thing it should be. Till 
recently, Grantha and Tamil books used to be 
printed in our country on flimsy and dirty 
paper, because of its cheapness. I do not know 
if you have seen such books. They are ugly 
and repel you. Even if you want to read those 
books, you will not long continue to do so, 
because of their appearance and smell. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that these Sanskrit and 
Tamil books are now being printed on good 
paper and are neatly got up. The Sri Vani 
Vilas Press of Srirangam in respect of Sanskrit 
books and several publishing societies like the 
one in Tinnevelly in respect of Tamil works, 
are doing this excellent work. They deserve 
all encouragement. 

Some people, while they read good books, 
make notes on or from them. I have never 
done it myself. I wonder what you think about 
it. I would suggest that, when you have read 
a book, you may set down your impressions 
briefly in a note-book which you may keep for 
the purpose. It wiU develop your faculty of 
memory and incidentally improve your hand- 
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writing, which though better than mine, is not 
as good as it should be. 

So read and enjoy and improve. Com¬ 
mune with the great minds of humanity. Truly 
then you will be heir to all the human goodness 
and greatness that ever was. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

29 - 7-1941 



Letter LVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

The influence of really good company on 
us can never be exaggerated. The great San- 
karacharya says: f^nf- 

; As the result of good 
company, one becomes free from attachment, 
from non-attachment comes freedom from igno¬ 
rance, and from freedom from ignorance comes 
unchanging appreciation of truth, and from 
that freedom from worldly desires even while 
living. This is high Advaita and is not to be 
taught to you just now. All in good time. I 
am quoting this to you only to show you the 
very high value placed on good company by 
the great Acharya. 

The company of good and great persons 
is again so contagious and so all-powerful in its 
influence, that merely sitting in their presence 
or being near them is quite adequate to give one 
satisfactory results. Indeed you may go fur¬ 
ther and claim that, once a person understands 
the goodness and the greatness of the other 
person, it is not even necessary for one to be 
always physically present in that company to 
enjoy the fruits thereof. The great Sri Bhara- 
ta’s example is a case in point. Sri Lakshmana 
was a great devotee of his brother Sri Rama- 
ohandra and showed his devotion by always 
being with him. Sri Bharata was a greater 
devotee and showed his devotion by obeying 
his brother’s behest, and remaining in Nandi- 
^ams near Ayodhya forfomrteen years, away 
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from his brother. 

Why is this company valued so much ? 
One sentence neatly supplies the answer. 
“Example is better than precept”. I am 
convinced that human progress depends more 
upon the example of good men and of good 
women than upon any other single factor. 
Why, we realise God and believe in Him, only 
through the example of good men and seers 
and saints. 

Similarly, from childhood our character, 
our habits and our manners are shaped con¬ 
tinuously by the example of other people. Man 
is an imitative animal. Conscious imitation 
is suicide. But imconsciously, we all tend to 
fashion our lives on those of others whom we 
admire, parents, brothers, sister, husband or 
wife, relations and friends. We are lucky if we 
are thrown more often in the company of good 
people than of bad people. 

It is not always easy for us to choose. Our 
relations are there. But we may choose among 
them, i.e., those with whom we spend most of 
our time and on the patterns of whose lives we 
shall pattern ours. Certainly, we can choose 
our friends. 

It is not easy to define categorically good 
and great men and women. In one of my 
earlier letters, I have written to you that no 
person is wholly good or wholly bad. But 
we know who good men and good women are. 
What is the secret of their goodness ? It is not 
in externals, although as you know I attach 
great importance to clean bodies and clean 
clothes. I know you do. But it is in their 
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approach to other persons, in their outlook on 
hfe, in their treatment of other people, in their 
behaviour generally and especially during crises 
in life, that you can find out who the good and 
the great persons are. They are kind to children 
chivalrous to women and old people, thoughtful 
towards servants and charitable to all. They 
do not utter harsh words, even when provoked. 
They rarely if ever get angry. They have 
infinite patience. They understand other people 
and their failings. They have profound humi¬ 
lity, not the pride which apes humility. They 
are believers in God. They are unselfish. 
They work hard for others. They love and 
serve their friends. They try their best to 
forgive their enemies. Surely, the company 
of such good and great people is an inspiration 
to all of us. 

But the company of good persons fulfils 
its purpose so far as we are concerned, only 
to the extent to which it enables us in our turn 
to be the centres of sweetness, light and happi¬ 
ness. It is not easy, but it is not difficult 
either. They say that bad examples catch 
easily. But that is mere cynicism. If only 
we will it, good examples can catch more easily. 
We must make the attempt; and at each such 
successful attempt, however small the success, 
the next step becomes easier. 

It was the great Dr. Johnson who said 
that you can make something even of a Scotch¬ 
man if you catch him young. You are young. 
In your case it is much easier. I want you to 
CTiltivate good company always and to strive 
constantly to be better and to do better. None 
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of US can ever say that we cannot be better 
or that we cannot do better. Our whole life 
should be an attempt to reach perfection. May 
you strive and succeed. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

30 - 7-1941 



Letter LVIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Today is your sixteenth birthday. I am 
very glad that, despite other circumstances, I 
am here today and we are able to meet. I give 
you my heartfelt and sincere blessings for all 
the good things of life. May you be good, 
happy, learned, unselfish and longlived. Let 
us thank God and pray to him that even as 
Markandeya became immortal at 16 , you may. 

It is a kindly and beautiful custom to 
celebrate our birthdays by suitable religious 
ceremonies, by worshipping and praying to God, 
and by meeting friends and relations on that 
day. Birthdays are observed regularly in Mala¬ 
bar. Among us, except the first birthday of 
the child, we do not celebrate the other birth¬ 
days till we come to the 60 th. I think we should 
celebrate all birthdays. What do you think ? 

On every birthday, we should ceremo¬ 
niously thank God for what He has given us. 
We should pray for long life and happiness for 
ourselves and others. Every birthday reminds 
us that we have spent one year and that a new 
year is dawning. We are imperfect human 
beings. We are likely to err, and we do often 
err. But unless we are hopelessly bad people, 
we live and learn. We profit by our mistakes. 
To err is human. To persist in error is sub¬ 
human. We should, therefore, on our birth¬ 
days, besides thanking God, take stock of our 
lives in the previous year, feel happy if we have 
been able to do some good things, regret the 
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bad things we may have done, resolve to do 
better things in the coming year, and not to do 
any bad things at all. Human improvement is 
a slow affair, but every resolve to be and to do 
better, helps. Birthdays afford splendid oppor¬ 
tunities for such high resolves. 

We Hindus perform Ayushyahomams on 
our birthdays. That is one form of sacrificial 
prayer to God. It is a pure and purifying 
ceremony. We distribute money to and feed 
Brahmins. It is good. I only wish that on 
such birthdays we do some poor feeding also, 
through organised charitable institutions. We 
also visit our temples and worship God therein. 
On the whole, we spend the day in prayer and 
worship, as we ought to. 

A cynical poet has written : “Our hearts, 
like muffled drums, beat funeral marches to the 
grave”. It is pure cynicism. At any rate we 
Hindus believe that we are immortal and that 
we live for eternity. I want you to feel that 
you have eternity before yoxi. In that spirit, 
you must learn, know and understand things 
and do good works. 

We in India just now have two birthdays, 
one according to the English calendar, and the 
other according to our own calendar, Hindu, 
Muslim etc. I personally think that it will be a 
good idea, if we stick to our own birthday, 
according to the Hindu calendar, for it is not 
the date which is important with us, but the 
Nakshatra or the star of the month under which 
we are born. We believe that such stars have 
an effect on our lives. That is why our birth¬ 
days are based on our stars. 
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The question of birthdays and of their 
celebration raises the question of astrology and 
of our faith in the same. Let me say at once 
that I have faith in astrology. I learnt that 
faith from your grandfather and my father, 
when I was 6 or 7 years of age. He was a great 
amateur astrologer himself. I distinctly re¬ 
member he told me three things. ‘You will be 
a public speaker. You will cross the oceans. 
You will perform Gaya Sradham for me.’ 
Only, we must not expect too meticuloxis details 
from astrologers. Nor must we consult or 
believe in quacks. But from good and learned 
astrologers, we can certainly learn the favourable 
or unfavourable tendencies or times in our 
lives and take the necessary precautions. To 
the question whether man is not master of his 
fate, and cannot do or undo things for himself, 
I answer from experience that there are unseen 
forces at work, from which no person can escape. 
Sometimes they are favourable; sometimes 
they are unfavourable. We must learn to 
profit by knowledge. 

But whether one believes in astrology or 
not, one ought to believe that one stands to 
gain or at least to avoid loss by learning to rely 
on God, and by praying for His guidance and 
mercy throughout one’s life. To me birthdays 
offer splendid opportunities for such prayer for 
Divine guidance and mercy. But when we 
pray, let us be humble enough to realise that, 
often enough, we do not even know what is good 
for us. Let us therefore pray to Him, that 
He may, in His mercy and wisdom, grant to us 
what is truly and permanently good for us and 
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for ours. So, on this auspicious sixteenth 
birthday of yours, let us pray to God to give 
you and those nearest and dearest to you the 
good things which He sees fit to grant. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

1 - 8-1941 



Letter LIX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

There are many arts which one has to learn 
in one’s life. Among them, the art of enjoy¬ 
ment holds a very high place. The capacity 
to be happy yourself and to make others happy, 
as often and as long as possible, is a great 
Divine and human gift. I grant you that life 
is not a long happy holiday. There are crises, 
difficulties and misfortunes in life. One must 
face them. One is often depressed. But in the 
spirit of the happy warrior, one must wrestle 
with and get over them, not by the simple 
device of shutting one’s eyes and imagining 
they do not exist, nor by the device of being 
indiflferent or hard-hearted, and therefore in¬ 
sensible to them. 

There are certain happenings in one’s life 
which deeply grieve one, but which cannot be 
helped. We must face them in the spirit that 
what cannot be cured must be endured. We 
may, however, minimise their frequency and 
poignancy by being fore-warned and therefore 
fore-armed. 

There are other difficulties, which one may 
face and get over. When they face you, a 
cheerful and optimistic outlook will help you 
considerably, to overcome them. It is in that 
spirit that we should face them. Moreover, 
there are two English proverbs, which embody 
essential truths, about such situations. “The 
darkest cloud has a silver lining.” “It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good”, meaning 
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that, even in the worst situation, you can see 
some good, if you have the gift to see it. It is 
here that your capacity to be cheerful and 
optimistic and see and enjoy the good things 
of life will help you. Apart from this, even 
in enjoying the obviously good things of life, 
there is an art. Your whole attitude, if it be one 
of sympathy and understanding, will help you 
to enjoy them better than if you be otherwise. 
Take the fine arts, for example, music, dancing, 
painting, acting etc. If you understand the 
discipline, the training, the physical and the 
mental strain and the high intellectual and 
emotional perception behind them all, you 
will appreciate and enjoy them better than 
you would otherwise. 

This raises the question which I have dis¬ 
cussed sometimes with mummy and you, whet¬ 
her, for appreciating art, you should yourself 
know the intricacies of the art. Being very fond 
of good music myself, and at the same time 
largely ignorant of the elements of musical 
science, I have often said, half humorously and 
half seriously, that to enjoy a good dinner, 
one need not be a good cook. But that em¬ 
bodies only a half truth. I quite grant that 
true and high art can appeal to the ignorant, as 
also to the learned. But I have no doubt that, 
with some knowledge of the art concerned, your 
appreciation will be higher and keener. 

There is another aspect which I should like 
to stress. It is only by some knowledge of the 
art that one realises the difficulties of the per¬ 
former. The average member of an audience 
wants the very best, because he has paid for it. 
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But does he know the depth of the art exhibited? 
For Hence to in¬ 

duce in you a sympathetic attitude, you should 
have some knowledge. I am not suggesting 
that our standards should not be high, or that 
we should encourage shoddy performers or 
shoddy performances. But an artist is greatly 
encouraged by the presence in the audience 
of some people at least who understand, 
sympathise and appreciate. 

In the art of enjoyment, there is also ano¬ 
ther element, which is often overlooked. Most 
people are too intellectually and too emotionally 
lazy to follow a difficult or intricate exposition 
of art, and to put forth the requisite intellectual 
and emotional energy to enjoy it. Most of us 
are content to hear the same songs or tunes, 
to look at the same pictures, to see the same 
performances. That saves us any amount of 
trouble and we can be lazy and enjoy ourselves. 

There is another, more difficult, but better 
way of enjoying artistic performances. The 
newer, the more complicated or the more intri¬ 
guing they are, the better for the person who 
has a keen sense of enjoyment. He tries to 
analyse the obscure features, follows them 
closely and when he succeeds—as he often will 
with practice—his enjoyment is a thousand 
times more profound than that of the ignoramus, 
who merely wants things repeated. 

Lastly, the art of enjoyment consists in 
your spreading that habit among those with 
whom you are for the time being. The capacity 
for enjoyment is contagious. And, if you show 
your enjoyment, others will follow. There is 
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a feeling, among some highbrow people, that 
even if they enjoy a performance greatly, they 
should not outwardly show it, lest they be 
considered vulgar. I do not share that view. 
I am sure you do not. We must enjoy all fine 
exhibitions of art and life obviously, thus en¬ 
couraging the artists and others. 

General Hospital, 

Madras 

2 - 8-1941 



Letter LX 


My dear Lakshmi, 

I have been writing rather personal letters 
this week. I will begin today the series of 
letters, as usual, on impersonal subjects which 
interest you and me. There is one subject 
which interests me so deeply that I have been 
reading the story of that subject almost every 
day, for so many years—I mean the story of 
Sri Ramachandra—the Ramayana. It ought 
to interest you and I know it will interest you, 
as soon as you begin to read and appreciate 
Srimad Valmiki Ramayana, which I hope you 
will soon do. It is called the Ramayana, i.e., 
the story of Rama, but perhaps, in a truer sense, 
it is the story of Sita, or as the poet himself 
calls it ?fl?fT4r! the great story of Sita. 

I will tell you why. While Sri Rama¬ 
chandra and his brothers were born physically 
of parents as all of us mortals are, Sita is sr^tbistr 
— bom of no mortals, so the story goes. 
She was found in the earth, below the plough¬ 
share. That marks her out from the ordinary. 

Secondly, her marriage is decided by the 
superhuman valour of Rama. No mere man 
could have performed the feat of bending and 
breaking Siva’s bow. And Janaka would not 
give her in marriage to any one else. Sri Rama 
came to her to marry her. The sage Viswa- 
mitra arranged it. As if in anticipation, 
the great sage and King Janaka, Sita’s 
fosterfather, tells Rama, as he gives Sita in 
marriage to him, flfT*Tinr ?Rft i 
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Coming events cast their shadows before them. 
Sita was to accompany Bama always. And 
when Rama decides to go to the forest, leaving 
Sita behind, she upbraids him saying “You are 
a woman”, and almost precedes him to the 
forest. In the forest she shares the joys and the 
sorrows of Sri Rama and Sri Lakshmana without 
a murmur. While Rama enters the Danda- 
karanya, intent on punishing the Rakshasas 
who were molesting the Rishis, with woman¬ 
like and maternal sympathy, Sita extracts a 
promise from Rama that he will kill nobody, 
unless he deserves it. 

At the crucial moment, and almost only 
once in her life, Sita loses her balance and 
abuses Sri Lakshmana, in vile language un¬ 
worthy of her, when he refuses to be lured by 
the false cry of Maricha, disguised as the golden 
deer, “O Sita, O Lakshmana”, when Sri Rama- 
chandra was pursuing him. That was her un¬ 
doing for the time being. Unable to bear these 
cruel and wholly undeserved taunts, Laksh¬ 
mana leaves her unwillingly, to be taken by 
Ravana. 

But what a great woman is Sita. When 
later Hanuman meets Sita in the Asokavana in 
Lanka, she dismisses Rama in two slokas, but 
devotes eight or nine slokas to Sri Lakshmana, 
and praises him and his devotion to her and Sri 
Rama, in unmeasured but deserved terms. 
That is how a proud but true woman apologizes. 
I do not remember if Hanuman told Lakshmana 
all this. Valmiki does not say so. But it 
would have immensely pleased Sri Lakshmana 
to hear all this. 
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And in Lanka, captive in Ravana’s hands, 
helpless, to what heights of womanly glory, 
unselfishness and courage and chastity does not 
Sita rise ? Hanuman offers to take her back 
to Rama. Who will resist it ? But Sita says : 
“I cannot touch another man. Let Rama come 
and defeat Ravana and take me. That will be 
worthy of him and of me.” 

When Ravana courts her, he does so with 
dignity except occasionally. The way she 
stands up to him, tries to teach him, threatens 
him, and tells him that she will not even look 
at him, makes us all proud of her. And she is 
not afraid of him at all. Even Ravana cuts 
a very poor and sorry figure before her. 

Her greatest trial comes when after his 
victory over Ravana, Rama very curiously 
begins to suspect her, and will not accept her, 
on some groundless suspicion. Then she rises 
to the full height of outraged womanhood and 
asks Rama why he behaves towards her vul¬ 
garly. 5jrf:?r: af!cir8lr«T Then she enters the fire 
and comes out purified and is reconciled to 
Rama. 

Rama has many names by which we adore 
him, but one name is very dear to all of us, and 
rightly so, i.e., Sita Rama. For Sita was a 
truly good and great woman. Her life perhaps 
saw more suffering than happiness. But she 
has lived for ever and for all womanhood. May 
Sita Rama bless you and all of us. 

The Penitentiary, 

Madras 

9 - 8-1941 



Letter LXVII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

There is another character in the Rama- 
yana who may be said to be in one sense 
the hero of the Ramayana-Sri Hanuman. The 
poet describes him thus"-*i^3j4 
5^[»T?iT stftfn, I 9RiTf»»'3r snnft i 

As quick as the mind or as the wind, master of 
his senses, first among intellectuals, son of the 
God Vayu, a chief among the army of monkeys 
and the messenger of Sri Rama, him I salute. 
He is all these, undoubtedly. And, in the 
Sundara Kanda, which I am now reading daily, 
he comes out perhaps at his best. 

He performs the remarkable feat of crossing 
and recrossing the ocean in record time, which 
nobody else could have done in those days, or 
can do even now—a kind of self-propelling 
aeroplane requiring no pilot, no chart and no 
petrol. In spite of many obstacles placed in his 
way, he achieves this remarkable feat. No 
wonder when he returns, Sri Ramachandra 
thanks him most profoundly and sincerely. 

The poet calls him master of his senses. 
And so he is. He is a Nitya Brahmachari. 
This characteristic of his comes out also in the 
Sundarakanda. He' wanders about the rich 
and well-perfumed and well-ornamented bed¬ 
room of Ravana, and sees his wives. For a 
minute, he wonders if by this encounter his 
senses have been distracted.. But only for a 
minute. For he at once knows that he is too 
strong for such temptations. In another place, 
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he says to himself contemplating the then sad 
plight of Sita ; “Even I am affected by this”, 
meaning that as a Jitendriya, he ought not to 
be affected by such sights. 

Then the poet says he is the first among 
intellectuals. And so he is. The way he tackles 
the obstacles in his aerial passage over the 
ocean, the way he defeats Lankadevi hersetf, 
above all, his conversation with Sita, and then 
his talk with Ravana, show a capacious brain, 
a keen intellect, a vivid and sympathetic imagi¬ 
nation, an unclouded vision, a clear head and a 
leonine heart. When he meets Sita for the 
first time in Asoka Vana, just after Ravana had 
left her with threats and surrounded as she 
was by Rakshasis, he found himself in a delicate 
and very difficult position. He had to introduce 
himself to Sita—a mere monkey in appearance 
—and to make her trust him as Sri Rama’s 
messenger, and at the same time not to alarm 
the Rakshasis unduly or too early. He struck 
on the device of relating the story of Sri Rama 
and Sita, and after great trouble succeeded. 
At one stage, Sita asked him irTmt g m- 

: How did any intercourse take place 
between men and monkeys ? Hanuman had to 
explain and satisfy her. He did this in a mas¬ 
terly manner. He had to give an account of 
his power and of his birth. At once he adds, 
with becoming humility: “I said all this 
only to reassure you”— I 

When Sita refuses to go on his back to 
Rama on the ground I have mentioned in my 
last letter to you, he congratulates her and says; 
“This is worthy of you and worthy of your 
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husband.” Again when he meets Ravana at 
his Durbar, he rises to the full height of his eloqu¬ 
ence—I consider Hanuman to be the most eloqu¬ 
ent speaker in the Ramayana—and uses all his 
powers of persuasion to make Ravana see the 
error of his ways, and restore Sita to Sri Rama. 
Ravana turns a deaf ear to him. But Ravana 
does not attempt to answer the unanswerable 
arguments of Sri Hanuman. He could not 
have done so. 

Sometimes I have wondered why Hanuman 
indulged in the destruction by fire of Lanka— 
reminiscent, anticipatively, of the modem bom¬ 
bing of towns. There is the obvious explana¬ 
tion given by Hanuman at the time. But later, 
when giving an account of his doings in Lanka 
to his companions after his return, he says he 
was very angry at the way Sita was treated by 
Ravana and the Rakshasas, and so he did this. 

You often do precis writing at school. 
Hanuman does two such exercises in the Sun- 
dara Kanda—once when he relates all he saw 
and did to his companions and again when 
he repeats it to Sri Ramachandra. They are 
both literary gems—nothing important left out, 
nothing unimportant mentioned, no longwinded- 
ness, no repetition, and each precis distinct from 
the other. In both of them, Hanuman shows 
his great humility which almost seems xm- 
believable—im: May 

Hanuman bless us all. May we be worthy. 

The Penitentiary, 

Madras 



Letter LXVIII 


My dear Lakshmi, 

Next to the Sri Ramayana, the other book, 
chapters from which I have been and am reading 
daily, is the Sri Bhagavad Gita—the Lord’s 
Song. It is a challenging book, in many ways. 
Lokamanya Tilak based his political life on the 
teachings of the Bhagavad Gita. Indeed, he 
has written a masterly commentary on that 
great book. Many of the Hindu leaders of the 
Indian National movement and of all other 
progressive movements are good and earnest 
students of the Bhagavad Gita. Above all, 
Mahatma Gandhi himself tries to pattern his 
life on that of the as described 

in the second chapter of the Gita. The verses 
describing him are repeated in the daily prayer 
of the Mahatma. 

Mahatma Gandhi believes in or 

non-violence as the only just solution of aU 
human problems—personal, domestic, social, 
communal, national and international. He re¬ 
lies on the Gita for that purpose. No doubt 
the Gita mentions, in more than one place aiff ri 
as a great virtue. But unless one violently 
twists the interpretation of the text, one is led 
inevitably to the conclusion that the Gita 
teaches righteous war as the paramount duty 
of the Kshatriyas, i.e., war on the physical 
plane, 11 cannot 

accept for a moment the subtle interpre¬ 
tation that the Gita talks of some spiritual 
war. It does not. 
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We must take the Bhagavad Gita in its 
context. The Kauravas and the Pandavas— 
warriors both—stand arrayed in serried ranks 
ready for battle. Suddenly doubts and diffi¬ 
culties besiege Arjuna’s heart, and he does not 
want to fight. Sri Krishna teaches him the 
Gita and Arjuna fights and defeats the Kaura¬ 
vas, using physical weapons of defensive and 
offensive war, against similar weapons. 

I grant you that here was a Dharma 
Yuddha, if ever there was one. Sri Krishna 
himself had gone to the Kauravas and begged 
of them on behalf of the Pandavas, giving up all 
their claims, five small villages. Even that, the 
Kauravas refused. And so the Pandavas were 
compelled to fight. I also grant that, in the 
actual methods of warfare, it was truly a real 
Dharma Yuddha. The fighting was confined 
to the Kshatriyas—i.e., the soldiers, and the 
civilians were safe. The battle itself took place 
far from human habitation—in Kurukshetra- 
no bombing of cities or of civilians. Last, 
but not least, the Mahabharata war itself, al¬ 
though it resulted in a technical victory for the 
Pandavas, settled no question. The Kshatriya 
race was practically annihilated, and the dark 
ages swept over the country. So the Gita 
cannot be said to justify modern warfare at all. 

Again, the central teaching of the Gita, 
apart from Sri Krishna’s exhortation to Arjuna 
to fight, is that man should do his duty, without 
attachment, and only because it is his duty. 
If that teaching is accepted, then modem war 
ceases to have any justification. For in modem 
warfare, far from there being no attachment, 
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each side is deeply attached, not only to what 
is its own rightly, but to what is other’s pro¬ 
perty. The desire to rule over other countries 
and nations, the desire to exploit the resources 
of other countries, and the desire to be the 
greatest and wealthiest nation on earth, are the 
dominant causes of modern war. For such 
wars, the Gita offers no justification. 

If then f5€l the absolute minimum 
required to put down injustice f^5lT?r ^ 
is alone to be permitted, not from any selfish 
motive, but only for nuf the good 

of the world, then most of the ff^n practi¬ 
sed today in the name of wars is wholly un¬ 
justified. Is Mahatma Gandhi then wholly 
wrong when he seeks to derive support for his 
doctrine of from the Bhagavad Gita ? 

I wonder. 

But, apart from these big and controversial 
questions, to the earnest seeker after truth, 
God and the good life, the Gita offers many 
good teachings, great encouragement and pro¬ 
found consolation. ^ ^ «r^; 5r'>n?Jl% | ^ 

3^^ cira »T=5g^ These inspiring words have 
stood me in good stead often. May they in 
yom case too. Again, we can understand the 
profound truth of our philosophical system in 
the Gita as in a nutshell. 

To the humble devotee, who seeks enligh¬ 
tenment and salvation, three half-verses of the 
Gita seem to me to furnish the complete and 
correct answer, nt awi.’ “Save me, 0 
Lord, I fall at thy feet’ 

“Be thou a mere instrument in God’s hands”. 

?i«r I “I will carry out your behest”. 



May it be given to all of us to do so. 

The Penitentiary, 

Madras 

11-8-1941 
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